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Back from Three Wars in Asia 


By ROBERT GUILLAIN 


HAVE spent the year 1951, or most of it, going around 
the far east. I have visited the three places where there is 
war in Asia: Korea, Indo-China, Malaya. Can the west 
win these wars in the east? Or can we disentangle ourselves 

from these three wars which are draining away so much of our 
forces in distant lands? There is one fact: our policy of contain- 
ment no longer means containment of Soviet Russia only, where 
revolution has ceased to be in its explosive stage, but also contain- 
ment of the formidable mass of Red China, where revolution is still 
furiously steaming and pressing against its outside walls. Can 
China’s neighbours resist the pressure? To my question an 
important British observer—or I should rather say leader—recently 
answered me: * The chances now are fifty-fifty, and the year 1952 
may see the turn of the tide—for us, or against us’ 

To begin with Korea; one of the things which struck me most, 
and which we newspapermen on the spot may have failed to 
convey fully to our readers in the west, is this: it is the para- 
doxical handicap of our modern, heavy ‘and mechanised western 
forces when aligned against primitive ill-equipped Asiatic forces. 
North Koreans started the war with tanks and aircraft. That was 
their mistake. They were confronting MacArthur with a war 
which he was bound to win, as soon as he‘also had the tanks and 
the aircraft. He got them, and he was winning. Then the Chinese 
came in, and they came with a new war, a Chinese type of war. 
Americans had trucks, and cars, and motorised artillery. Chinese 
came walking, barefoot or in slippers. But when United States 
troops remained stuck to the roads, because they were on wheels, 

the Chinese, like thousands of ants, filtered through high moun- 
tains, and made of these their road. Americans had aircraft, But 


in the daytime the ants were hiding. There were no Chinese to 
be seen, no convoys to bomb. United Nations forces had artillery, 
but when the attack came, the, Chinese had already come this side 
of the artillery barrage, for their attack was made at night, and had 
brought from the rear, after turning our positions, silent swarms 
of fighters for a fanatical hand-to-hand fight. 

What was Ridgway’s answer? It was for our side also to fight a 
Chinese type of war. The war then entered a third phase, a 
winning phase for us. Ridgway took away the jeeps and the trucks. 
He sent our men away from the wheels and roads. He hung our 
front on the top of the ridges; he gave our troops sleep in the day 
and fighting at night, made them fight with their bayonets or their 
hands when things were too hot. We now had both the right 
method and a powerful material. When the Chinese tried again 
to break through at the end of May, I have seen wave after wave 
of their fanatical soldiers finally stopped before Seoul by the 
splendid resistance of British Commonwealth troops on the Imjin 
river, and United States marines, Belgian, French, and others, all 
along the line. When our counter-offensive brought us over the 
thirty-eighth parallel, the communists offered to speak of a cease- 
fire, and the talks began at Kaesong. 

Here is one of the things that are going on, as I see it, behind 
the scenes of the cease-fire talks. From the middle of 1951, when 
the Chinese found that a Chinese type of war was no longer 
leading them anywhere, they have disclosed that they had been 
modernising their army with heavy and highly technical weapons, 
especially with an air force. The striking fact is that when China 
emerges as an air power, she does not do things half-way. She 
does not use obsolete types. Starting from nothing she quickly 
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moves over to the most modern types, that is jet aircraft. Soviet Russia 
has provided her with Russian MIGs and whereas the United Nations 
forces have probably no more than some 200 jets available in Korea, 
China has built up her air force in Manchuria and Korea to some 
600 jets. There may be even more than we know. 

South of the Yalu River—that means in North Korean territory— 
a zone has been created where Chinese aircraft, and not American air- 
craft, are master of the sky. In a part of North Korea adjoining 
Chinese territory, communists are able to build and maintain new air- 
fields under a Chinese air umbrella. Will they be able, in a second 
stage of this process, to push their airfields further south to the vicinity 
of the thirty-eighth parallel? This would happen if a cease-fire should 
leave them at liberty, as they have always demanded, to build air 
strips wherever they like in North Korea after fighting has ceased. It 
would mean that if the truce was broken, their air umbrella would 
advance far south above our heads in South Korea. The only region 
safe from their air force might be reduced to the extreme tip of Korea, 
that is the Fusan area, just where we started. Of course we can answer 
this by throwing in larger numbers of our latest aircraft. But this kind 
of poker game must ultimately develop into an explosive show-down. 


The Situation in Indo-China 

The situation in Indo-China was in some respects similar when I 
left the place in the middle of December. There is today increasing 
alarm over the presence of strong Chinese forces in the provinces of 
south China bordering Indo-China. For there is fear that if we sign 
an armistice in Korea, Chinese so-called ‘ volunteers ’ will come to the 
help of Vietnamese communist forces, and start an invasion into Indo- 
China. The French command, when I was there recently, was of the 
opinion that whereas China has the capacity to start that invasion at any 
time, there are still doubts as to her intention to do so. There are at 
least two good reasons for this: China must fear a strong American 
reaction that would make of Indo-China a second Korea; and in 
addition China may be satisfied that her present limited assistance to 
anti-French forces is already giving us a lot of trouble. 

The late General de Lattre de Tassigny, in command during the 
whole of 1951, saved a situation that was very serious one year ago. 
But before he came, a major change had occurred in favour of our 
enemies, and that has not been corrected. After the defeat at Caobang, 
- we had lost to the Vietminh practically the whole length of the frontier 
between China and Indo-China. Through this large open gap, Chinese 
help can now come freely to the Vietminh. Vietminh forces can freely 
enter China where they receive arms in training camps. In the Chinese 
province of Kwangsi, new roads and a newly completed railway can 
bring military supplies to the border. From there, arms and supplies are 
rolling south in American or Russian trucks, down to the Vietminh lines 
only forty miles away from our headquarters in Hanoi. 

On our side, American arms of all types have been coming in ever- 
increasing quantities, including aircraft which are manned by our pilots, 
and are a very great help. Short of a Chinese invasion, the situation as 
seen from Hanoi or Saigon does not look so bad for the present time. 
However, when one is back in Paris, one finds that the future 
remains difficult enough. The plain fact is that France, having fought 
alone for the cause of the west during four years, lias reached the 
limit of the resources she can throw into that war, both in money and in 
men. If the poker game goes on, we cannot follow up alone; the more 
so when there is an urgent need that we also contribute our share to 
the defence of Europe over here. The boldest solution would be that 
American G.I.s would come and fight side by side with us in the 
jungles of Indo-China. There are, however, two obstacles to this. The 
first one is the simple fact that American public opinion is far from 
prepared, especially in an election year, to send more men to a new 
battlefield in Asia. The second one is that the build-up of Chinese 
forces on the doorstep of Indo-China is probably meant precisely to 
prevent Americans from: stepping in. It is a warning from China 
that the Indo-Chinese war may degenerate, in that case, into a multi- 
nation war like the Korean conflict. 

We may therefore turn again to Washington or to the United 
Nations for another possible approach to the problem. Cannot a multi- 
nation peace be negotiated about Indo-China? This war has become an 
international issue, involving both east and west, linked with the 
whole far eastern problem, and deeply affected by a possible Korean 
settlement. Can we not enter into general talks with China in which 
there would be a general give and take for the return of peace in the 
far east? If there were no prospect in that direction either we would 
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have to face serious decisions. In the Tone run, the Tids-Ghnese war is 
too heavy for the limited forces available to France when she is left 
fighting alone. She would probably have, it is feared, to reduce her 
hold to even smaller areas, possibly a few posts and a part of southern 
Indo-China. Communism in Asia would have made a new advance and 
a first break through the ee walls that are still protecting south- 
east Asia. 

This takes me to the third of these Asiatic wars which I have visited 
recently: the war, or as it is called the Emergency, in Malaya. I want 
to tell you—and this is not mere compliment—that I have been 
extremely impressed by the policy which you British have been follow- 
ing. Here is to be found, I believe, the most determined attempt in the 
east to fight communism on its own ground. 

You have been fighting not only with bullets, but with ideas and 
reforms. There has been a clear realisation, under the leadership of 
Malcolm MacDonald, that the best answer to communism in Asia is to 
raise the standard of life of the poorest classes, to allow the growth of 
healthy trade unions among the workers, to educate the masses. A 
community spirit has been created; and no longer taking advantage 
of racial oppositions between Malays, Chinese and Indians, you-are 
on the way to mould them all into a new nation. I know that this 
policy has been under fire from some quarters, but personally I believe 
it has been the right one. But there is the war, which might be called 
‘Operation Sabotage’. To someone who tries to understand the nature 
of Asiatic communism, the Malayan brand appears remarkable. It is 
amazing to see the virulence and relative efficiency of that small move- 
ment. They are only 5,000 Red fighters, nearly all Chinese, almost 
without help from outside, led not by a spirit of national independence 
but by a faith in international revolution; and their small number has 
made it necessary to mobilise against them more than 250,000 men, 
including some 25,000 men of the British army. 

“ Bandits ’, they are called on this side, and they act faced like 
bandits. But although they are working individually or in small gangs, 
although they are tracked by police and army, although they live 
right in the jungle, these bandits wear a uniform; they have their 
badges, their ranks, their promotion; they are a Red army of the 
jungle. And back in the deepest forests when they have time to rest 
and to train in their camps, they read the books of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin. They are a vanguard, a commando, fighting behind the lines 
of the enemy, that is behind our lines which are much further north, in 
Indo-China and Korea. And their only chance of ultimate victory is 
that Our defences should crumble in these two other wars. For this, 
after all, is only one and the same war. I did not:see three wars, but 
one war in three different spots. It has taken us too much time to 
realise this fully. The keystone pf all these problems is China. 

—Third Programme 
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The B.B.C. Quarterly 


THE WINTER NUMBER of The B.B.C. Quarterly (Volume Six, Number 
Four, price 2s. 6d.) is to be published next Monday. Mr. H. G. Nicholas 
contributes an article entitled ‘The B.B.C. and Politics: A Criticism ’, 
and Mr. C. R. Morris, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, discusses 
‘What Can the Universities Do for Broadcasting?’ There are two — 
articles on television: the first, written from the outside, is by V. 
Sackville-West who considers ‘Television Programmes I Have 
Enjoyed’: she favours actualities, good story telling, Philip Harben, 
and Muffin the Mule; the other, written from the inside, is by 
W. Farquharson Small and has a challenging title: ‘No Laughing 
Matter: Some Notes on Humour in Television’. J. Grenfell Williams, 
Head of Colonial Service, B.B.C., writes on ‘ Broadcasting in the 
African Colonies’; Fred Hoyle draws on his own experiences as a 
broadcaster in ‘Science: Cinderella of Radio’; and Mosco Carner 
takes as his subject ‘The Right Operas for the Microphone’. In the 
technical section of the Ouwarterly there are two articles: Dr. F. W. 
Alexander of the Engineering Division, B.B.C., writes on ‘ The Tech- 
nique of Broadcasting Opera’ and two other members of the same 
division, H. D. M. Ellis and J. C. Taylor, describe ‘The Design of 
Automatic Equipment for Programme Routing and Sequential Moni- 
toring’. Both these articles are elaborately illustrated with full-page 
photographs and diagrams. A loose-leaf index for the four numbers 
covering 1951 is included. The B.B.C. Quarterly can be obtained from 
the usual newsagents or direct from the B.B.C. Publication Offices, 35 
Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 
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: Life in the Suez Canal Zone 


‘ . _By COLIN WILLS 


T this moment, some 2,000 miles from here to the 
south-eastward, about 2,000 British children are sleeping in 
barrack towns swept by the cold night wind of the Egyptian 
desert. They have not gone to bed especially early; time 

there is a couple of hours ahead of Greenwich. These children have 
lived, during the day, very much the same sort of school and play life 
as their cousins at home, except that they have had more sunshine. 
Their mothers, sitting over a last cup of tea, are not quite so close to 
the life they left behind. They cannot go outside the barrack towns. 
Beyond is the desert, and beyond that, a hostile nation. Many of the 
husbands are sharing that last cup of tea; others are out on patrol. 
When they leave the house in the morning to go on duty, the husbands 
will go armed. That is a universal order. Within the base areas, the 
soldier’s job, or the airman’s, is much the same as it might be in a 
camp or air-force station in Britain. But on the fringes, both of space 
and of time, on the borders of desert or township, of dawn or twilight, 
there is danger. 
_ I used to listen to discussions in the Naafi, with dozens of men in 
uniform sitting round, guns laid aside, the room full of tobacco smoke 
and the wind rattling the windows with showers of sand, or of rain. 
A couple of weeks back, in their friendly arguments, somebody always 
wanted to know why they could not do more than just return fire if 
fired upon. Why not have a bit of an operation, and clean out the 
terrorists as you would a wasps’ nest? Somebody else would reply 
that they had cleaned out quite a few nests—fortified houses where the 
snipers hid along the Tel el Kebir Road. Yes, the critical ones would 
say, but that is not enough. Why cannot we do it on a big scale, and 
clear the whole lot of them out of the Zone? We could do it easily. 
‘Because’, an older man would say, “we don’t want to interfere with 
‘No’, somebody would say, 
sarcastically, ‘just to take it’. 

And, in the end, it came back to the simple proposition that from 
~the youngest National Serviceman to the G.O.C. they were all there 
because ‘it’s orders’. They had to do their job, grit their teeth, and 
shut up when their mates were killed or wounded in the dark, and fire 
back only when fired upon. The remarkable thing about it was that 
in the main the men managed to keep themselves so well in check. 
Apart from the admirable quality of the men themselves, one reason 
for this is the character and policy of their leader, General Sir George 


Men of the poe Highlanders searching a car for hidden arms at one of the check points 


on the Cairo-Ismailia road 


Erskine, General Officer Commanding British Troops, Egypt. In one 
of the most delicate situations a soldier has ever had to deal with, he 
has shown an extraordinary talent for combining firmness with restraint. 
And at every stage he has taken his men into his confidence. 

The British Government thrashes things out at top international: 
level, the Army, through General Sir Brian Robertson, Commander-in- 
Chief, Middle East Land Forces, puts policy into practice. But it is 
Erskine who has to make the day-to-day and hour-to-hour decisions 
about the countless 
incidents, the ever- 
changing situation. 
And every single 
decision means 
handling dynamite. 
Few people outside 
the Zone quite ap- 
preciate Erskine’s 
problems. In Cairo,, 
the night before I 


took the almost 
inter - planetary 
journey into the 
Zone;~ I ~ heatd 
British civilians 
discussing his 
action over the 
water - filtration Lieutenant-General Sir George Erskine (G.O.C. 


British Troops, Egypt) in conference with Air Vice- 
Marshal V. E. Groom (Air Officer Commanding No. 
205 Group, Middle East) and Rear-Admiral I. M. R. 
Campbell (Senior Naval Officer, Middle East), at the 
military headquarters of the British forces at Ismailia 


plant at Suez, and 
speculating as to 
whether _ bulldoz- 
ing Egyptian houses 
flat into the sand 
was quite the tactful thing to do at the moment. I said nothing. I knew 
nothing. I wondered. 

A few hours later I was sitting with General Erskine in his head- 
quarters at Moascar, a few miles from Ismailia. Spread out in front 
of us were close-up aerial pictures of the area round the filtration 
plant, before and after the critical operation. The first pictures showed 
that this filtration plant, which takes the foul liquid of the ironically 
named Sweetwater Canal and purifies it to supply the 
British forces and also the ships watering at Suez, was 
surrounded by miles of buildings and mud walls, and that 
the road to the plant was exposed to sniping all the way. 
And just across the canal were tall houses from which, for 
four days arfd nights, the men working the plant were fired 
on and bombed. When they attempted to reply, the 
terrorists thrust children out of the doors and windows as 
a screen. I learned this, first hand, from the men who 
worked the plant. If the base was to be held, that had to 
be stopped. Erskine decided to demolish a few houses that 
overlooked the plant, and to bulldoze a new road through 
so that communication could be maintained without con- 
tinual casualties. The pictures showed that at least seventy- 
five per cent. of the buildings demolished were nothing but 
shells of walls where cattle were kept. Army surveyors 
assessed the value of the houses and full compensation was 
offered, on condition that it could be paid direct to the 
owners. The Egyptians refused this; it would amount to 
co-operation with the British. That is the sort of thing 
General Erskine has been up against. 

When you move outside the military areas, you find your- 
self once more in Egypt. Along the canal, the blindfold 
camels turn the water wheels, the peasants follow their 
ox-ploughs through the strips of brown earth and green 
-crops, looking exactly like the men who tilled the same 
fields 2,000 years ago. In the mud villages, men in robes sit 
outside cafes sipping their coffee, sucking their water-pipes, 
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watching you as you pass. You drive carefully to avoid crowds in the 
streets, to avoid even hitting a goat, and so provoking an incident. You 
know that in all these villages, among the toiling or gossiping peasants, 
there are the young men from Cairo, planning the night’s attacks. They 
are invisible in the crowd. They do not wear uniform, these particular 
terrorists. Their job is to infiltrate. The atmosphere is unreal, with evil 
undercurrents, like those ominous moments of lull in a nightmare. But 
in the towns the air is full of open animosity; you know that ruthless 
violence waits its hour. I drove alongside the canal flanking the gardens 
and palm trees and domes of Ismailia. It is a picturesque town, full of 
animation. All the eyes that watched were enemy eyes. The feluccas 
glided along the brown water under their strange-shaped sails. And, 
looking into the water, one thought of the murdered British soldiers who 
had been hauled out of there, stripped and mutilated. One looked at the 
sunlit squares and remembered the days when the mob looted and 
~ burned, and trapped the British women and children in the Naafi stores, 
from which they were rescued in the nick of time by the troops. 

In Port Said I walked a few blocks, very circumspectly, and the 
usual street hawkers and shoe-shine boys gathered round importuning. 
The moment they were refused, they became insulting, and young men 
began to gather out of the alleys, looking for trouble. Port Said never 
was the most salubrious spot. Now, it is no place to go to at all, unless 
you have to go. And then you go fast and quietly. 

The only town in the Zone—and it is practically a town built around 
the British headquarters—where British civilians move freely is Fayid. 
By the same linguistic gift that long ago turned Ypres into ‘ Wipers’, 
Fayid has become ‘ Fade ’. Fayid is a pretty dull place, but nevertheless 
it is a sort of social oasis. It has its churches and schools, its Naafi 
clubs for soldiers and civilians and families, its stores and banks and 
libraries and a cinema or two. And in a bar of the families’ Naafi club, 
there is one Egyptian who spends his time, between serving drinks, in 
assuring people that underneath all this trouble there is still a latent 
possibility of human association between the British and the Egyptians. 
This is important to him. He likes both. He has been to England, and 
been welcomed as a friend. He has seen British people welcomed the 
same way in Egypt. Why imagine it is all over forever, he says. He is 
a nice man. I had better not mention his name. 

The night before I left the Zone, I went out on a patrol. Apart from 
the roads to guard, there are many miles of telephone and telegraph 
cables running across the desert, a few feet under the sand. These are 
guarded by armoured car patrols, some on the watch for saboteurs. 
That word ‘ saboteurs’ provoked a certain amount of merriment among 
the men of the Royal Dragoons with whom I made this night trip into 
the desert. The young officer in charge was explaining the work of the 
patrol. ‘ Saboteurs they are now’, he said. The gunner beside me 
chuckled. ‘ They’re pretty smart, too’, said the officer. ‘ They’ve had a 
lot of experience. Before this trouble started they used to some out and 
cut the cables and haul out a length of fifty yards or so, pack it on a 
truck, and get away with it, to melt it down for the copper iand lead. 
It’s very valuable on the black market. Of course, then, they were just 
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ordinary thieves. But now it is patriotic, you see, and they’re saboteurs ’. 


We whizzed off down the road, past the last camps, the last barbed 
wire. There was nothing now but the road, the desert, the wind, and a 
vast sky blazing with stars. The radio crackled and buzzed. The two 
cars stopped. On a dune that rose a little above the flat levels, an 
armoured car was parked. We dismounted and walked towards it. A 
sergeant sprang out, and came up and saluted. a 

“Everything quiet, sir’, he reported. They talked for a while, and 
the young officer ordered a change of position. 

“You're here all night? ’ I asked the sergeant. ‘ Yes ’, he said. ‘ What’s 
it like? ’ “ Perishing cold’, he said. 

We went on down the line. Now and then, another car would emerge, 
gleaming dully, out of the shadows of the dunes. All was quiet; the 
communications were safe. We turned back to base. 

A few hours later, in the hot sun of mid-morning, my car slowed 
down at the last check point. The sunlight gleamed on rifle barrels, 
red fezes, and critical eyes. We were passed through, and as the road 
wound on across the desert the last hills of the Zone faded from sight. 
In Cairo, the newspapers were full of fantastic tales of British acts of 
aggression against innocent farmers. There were cartoons of bloodthirsty, 
bulldog-faced Tommies in tin hats trampling the fair face of Egypt. 

As I strolled past prosperous Egyptian houses I heard again and again 
the quiet monotone of B.B.C. news broadcasts. My companion—an 
Egyptian—smiled: ‘It’s not that they’re pro-British’, he explained, 
“but they can’t pay the slightest attention to the papers any more, or 
even to the official government spokesmen. And they do want to know 
what’s going on in the Zone ’. But those seekers after truth were mostly 


the middle-aged, middle-class, ordinary Cairenes. For the young men 


at universities, the boys in secondary schools, and the street-crowds, the 
reckless, violent, utterly false propaganda of the press and politicians 
was the truth. They formed their battalions, they armed, they trained, 
and at last they put on their uniforms and began to cross the boundary 
into the Zone. We knew that it had to come. You cannot pour inflam- 
matory propaganda into inflammable minds and not get results. And 
while there are moderates among the ruling groups in Cairo, backed by 
a prosperous population that does not want the country in the hands 


of armed irresponsibles, they have not dared to take any strong action to — 


check the extremists. So, unless there are profound changes in national 
and international policies, the situation is bound to get worse. 


The terrorist forces—a mixture of youths full of nationalist frenzy — 


with thugs bred to violence, will be urged on by their political masters 
to make more and more attacks on the British depots in the Zone, on 
‘convoys, on our troops. It cannot any longer be a matter of merely firing 
back at snipers. The only defence against planned military operations is— 
planned military operations. But from what I saw of General Erskine, 
and of the men undér him, the policy-will be the same: to stay put and 
protect the base, to act with firmness and restraint. It is not easy to 
maintain that attitude in the face of an enemy that will commit any 
outrage, and at the same time spread outrageous slanders about the 
British forces. But I am sure it will be done—Home Service 


A New Pattern in Emigration 


FRANCESCA WILSON on the work 


ANY people must have been touched—and perhaps 

shocked—by that part of the Christmas broadcast, just 

before the King’s speech, when we heard a Ukrainian 

woman in a displaced person’s hospital talking to the 
children in America whom she may never see again. This put the spot- 
light on the fact that on December 31 the International Refugee Organ- 
isation—I.R.O.—was closing down. A reporter in Munich told us that 
every week more refugees were pouring in from Eastern Europe and that 
7,000 displaced persons—D.P.s—were trying to get 3,000 American 
visas. It was puzzling. Why has not the whole refugee and D.P. problem 
been cleared up by now? 

I.R.O. was set up in July 1947 as a specialised agency of the 
United Nations to take the place of Unrra and to look after 
the displaced persons. It was the darkest hour of D.P. history. 
-Unrra had had a more cheerful task; with the help of the 


of the International Refugee Organisation 


Allied armies it had been able to repatriate more than 7,000,000 , 


displaced persons—a wonderfully swift operation. But there were 
more than 1,000,000 of them still left, mostly in Europe— 
people like the Jews who could not bear to go back to countries where 
all their relatives had been murdered, or like the Polish Ukrainians 
and Balts, whose country had become Soviet territory. It seemed as 
though these 1,000,000 were doomed for the rest of their lives to cluster 
like bats in squalid camps or to work for the Germans who hated them. 

When it was set up, no one had much confidence in I.R.O. It was 
only another of these international organisations that had to be 
remembered by their initials. Now that it has gone one realises what a 
tremendous work it did. Its great achievement, I think, was that it traced 
a new pattern in emigration. Never before have we seen emigration so 
carefully and humanely planned and on such a scale. I remember a 
scene in an I.R.O. office in Salzburg. I was told that a certain Mr. 
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Jones was choosing D.P. families for farms in the United States, 
and I asked if I could watch. I was taken into the presence of 
a .coal-black American. He was interviewing a family of Polish 
Ukrainians—a man and wife and three tiny, flaxen-haired children. 
~ He was: telling them, in a musical, caressing voice, how a farmer in 
Virginia had a house for a family of five or six and wanted help with 
his cows. He saw from the I.R.O. reports in front of him that they had 
farmed-in the Ukraine and were deported to Austria in 1942. What 
was that? Nikolai left it to his wife to milk? Mr. Jones looked up. 
“You'll have to teach him, Anna’, he said. ‘ Why, back home, men 
can do everything. When Momma’s sick I even wash the babies’ 
diapers ’. Nikolai looked a little dashed at this; Anna grinned. But when 
Mr. Jones went on to explain that there was room in the cottage for 
a single man they. both became excited. Their friend Ivan was a 
wonderful man with the beasts. ‘ Why, that’s just fine’, said Mr. Jones. 
“Now let Momma and the kids go back to camp, Nikolai, and you go 
get Mr. Ivan and bring him right back here to see me’. 


Cinderellas No Longer 

Outside the I.R.O. office the heavy mountain rain of Salzburg was 
pouring down—yet it seemed as if the sun had come out. After 
years of make-shift, uprooted life this modest peasant couple were to 
have a home of their own, a good job, a future for the three babies, and 
Ivan could come too. Soon they would be moved to an I.R.O. staging 
centre, where there would be classes in English and new clothes. They 
were no longer the Cinderellas of Europe. On.the ship they would be 
looked after, too, for this emigration was not the desperate, free-for-all, 
steerage-passage affair of fifty years ago. I.R.O. had brought about 
improvements in shipping standards for emigrants. They had a fleet 
of thirty-eight ships of their own. Many of these ships had baby 
kitchens, kindergartens, and children’s hospitals—all had I.R.O. escort 
officers and D.P. doctors who knew the language of the emigrants. 

It was exhilarating to go into I.R.O. workshops where D.P.s were 
being taught new trades. It had been painful in Unrra days. Then, 
one was besieged by the despairing. Lawyers and clerks were learning 
to be plumbers, carpenters or tailors. But what was the use? No country 
wanted them. Now one could go in cheerfully; the question ‘ And where 
are you going?’ made faces light up. Australia was a favourite place. 
The D.P.s who had gone there wrote enthusiastically—good wages, a 
share in the welfare state; housing was bad but D.P.s were used to 
that; and promotion was quick. The Australian Minister of Immigration 
has recently praised the great contribution the new Australians are 
making in getting rid of the housing shortage by their work in timber- 
getting, brick and steel and cement production—new Australians is a 
better description than D.P.s. When I.R.O. closed, Australia was— 
second to the United States—the largest receiving country and had 
taken more than 180,000 D.P.s. = 

It is true that I.R.O. supplied an economic need: it sent man-power 
to countries that needed it. But perhaps its greatest merit was the tireless 
way its officers worked to get the difficult cases resettked—the hard 
core, as they were called—widows with large families, professional 
people whose services did not seem to be wanted, such as doctors and 
musicians, even the blind and the sick. Pakistan was the first to invite 
doctors; Norway took 100 blind, and Israel refused no Jew, no matter 
how old or infirm. For behind I.R.O. was something we think of as 
belonging to our western civilisation: compassion*and care for the 
individual, not thought of just as an economic unit. I saw the effort 
they made to reunite families. You remember how Poles were scattered 
into twenty-five countries during the war? I.R.O. workers pulled strings 
so that women in East Africa should, after nine or ten years, join their 
husbands who had been deported as slaves into Germany, and together 
start a new life on a ranch in Canada. x 

I saw what they did, too, for the lost children—children who had 
been kidnapped by the Nazis and did not know their own identity. 
Altogether, the cases of 300,000 children of thirty-eight different 
nationalities have been sifted. Many of these children had almost for- 
gotten their language, and-it has been a work of infinite delicacy and 
patience to help them to reconstruct their past. Sometimes the clue 
to nationality was the way a child made the sign of the cross: a little 
Czech boy protested that he was German until the sound of a Czech 
nursery song broke down his defences. Now he is back with his family 
in his own country. I.R.O. has always repatriated whenever possible. 
Altogether more than 70,000 people have been repatriated by I.R.O, 

And now, what of the future? The United Nations has appointed Mr. 
Goodhard, a Dutchman, as High Commissioner of Refugees. He fights 
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for the interests of stateless refugees in Europe and U.N. has authorised 
him to appeal for 3,000,000 dollars. If he gets this he could finish the 
work of resettlement left undone by I.R.O. In December, a Migration 
Council was set up in Brussels. Sixteen nations voted for taking over the 
thirty-eight I.R.O. ships, and if this vote is ratified some emigration will 
go on. Mr. Kingsley, the retiring director of I.R.O., reckons that there 
are 4,000,000 surplus workers in Europe and that they might be shipped 
to new lands at the cost of £100 a head (much of which they could 
repay later). I.R.O. worked out a new technique in emigration, and 
Mr. Kingsley has put the experience it gained into a report called 
‘Migration from Europe ’—an invaluable blueprint for the future. He 
stresses the catastrophe it will be if the receiving countries grab the 
young and strong and leave dependants stranded. And in Brussels 
Mr. Goodhard put in an eloquent plea for the refugees. 

And now you will ask again, who are these refugees? For there are 
still hundreds of thousands in need—and I am thinking of Europe alone, 
and not of the 800,000 Arab refugees in the Middle East. They are 
helped by the United Nations but were never under I.R.O. There is 
thé backlog of the D.P.s—about 65,000. Most of these could be re- 
settléd if the High Commissioner gets his dollars. But the rest, the 
old and the sick, will remain on the German and Austrian economy. 
Their only hope is that the voluntary societies who have worked all 
this time so magnificently for them under I.R.O. will continue to do 
something for them now that I.R.O. has gone. The real complication 
is that thousands of new refugees are arriving all the time from the 
east. They are fleeing from political oppression in countries like Czecho- 
slovakia, and cannot be refused asylum. But the misery of these people 
can scarcely be imagined—they are stuffed into bunkers (the window- 
less, air-raid shelters of Germany) or live, several families to a room, in 
old concentration camps like Dachau. Then there are the German- 
speaking people from the Danube countries who have moved into 
Austria. Austria is a poor country and has no Refugee Ministry in its 
government as Germany has. Germany has accepted her 9,000,000 
German-speaking refugees as citizens, but these people in Austria have 
no status, except for 100,000 who have been naturalised. For this 
reason they come under the High Commissioner’s mandate. I visited 
many of their camps. Most had come from Yugoslavia, a few were 
Sudetens. The majority are peasants, hard-working and self-respecting. 
Their dignity was impressive, their over-crowded rooms were spotlessly 
clean—yet how abandoned they looked, how hopeless! They would 
make wonderful immigrants to countries that need land-workers, The 
Quakers are organising crafts in some of their camps, the Y.M.C.A. is 
giving holidays to some of their children. Volunteers can give them a 
gleam of hope. It is a good way for capable young people to spend 
their summer holidays. 


Modern Counterpart of the Slave 

In conclusion there are, I think, two reactions one feels to this closing 
of I.R.O. The first is amazement and gratitude that in our age, which 
in so many ways has gone backwards, Unrra and I.R.O. came into 
existence and, in spite of all shortcomings, achieved what they did. 
For what they did for D.P.s in the seven years of their operation was 
perhaps-the greatest humanitarian effort since the emancipation of the 
slaves. The second is fear for the future now that I.R.O. has packed 
up—fear that the post-war impetus will be lost, that we shall forget. 
And let us make no mistake, refugees who have not been helped to a 
new life are hardly less miserable than slaves. In some ways they are 
worse off. Slaves were needed, whereas large numbers of refugees live 
in enforced idleness, and their presence is resented, for countries like 
Germany and Austria that have been forced to give them asylum are 
terribly over-crowded and have unemployment themselves. If we have 
not lost the vision of our forebears who worked to free the slave, we 
will not forget his modern counterpart—the refugee. John Donne said 
long ago, ‘If a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less’, 
and still earlier we were told that we are all members one of another. 

—Home Service 


The January-March number of The Political Quarterly (price 5s.) is 
devoted to a survey of various aspects of the Soviet Union. Professor Ernest 
Simmons (of Columbia University) writes on ‘ Controls in~Soviet Litera- 
ture’; Alexander Werth contributes an article on ‘ The Zigzags of Soviet 
Foreign Policy’; Professor J. N. Hazard (also of Columbia University) 
discusses ‘ Soviet Public Administration and Federalism’; other subjects 
included in this survey are ‘ The Soviet Economic System ’, ‘ Industry and 
Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.’, and ‘ Soviet Labour Problems’. There is 
also a number of book reviews. 
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Academie Doubts — 


N the winter number of The B.B.C. Quarterly, which is published 

next Monday, Mr. C. R. Morris, the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 

University, discusses the question ‘What can the universities do 

for broadcasting? ’ Some of his readers will no doubt feel that 
he returns a dusty answer, but even if they are right, he can scarcely 
be blamed since he is confronting a hard problem on which much 
thought and experiment have been expended ever since the B.B.C. 
came into being. In an earlier article in the same periodical Mr. Peter 
Laslett, who is now a University Lecturer at Cambridge, wrote that 
since the institution of the Third Programme ‘it seemed that our 
universities and our broadcasting organisation would speedily discover 
and maintain a-straightforward relationship, an alliance for precise 
purposes which they have in common’, but, he added, “although the 
intellectual influence of the B.B.C. and of its newest creation has been 
immense, and is still growing, nothing like this has happened so far’. 
The reasons that Mr. Laslett suggested were several: for one thing 
those departments of the universities that were most concerned with 
the dissemination of academic knowledge, namely the departments of 
education and extra-mural studies, were inclined to think the Third 
Programme was too highbrow and to ask for a Fourth Programme or 
Improvement Programme. Again, while some university teachers were 
willing to come forward and proffer their services, others, being busy 
men deeply immersed in their own work, tended to be wrongly 
approached or reluctant to perform. Those who did perform were 
sometimes suspect to their colleagues. Perhaps there is a trace of that 
feeling in a phrase from Mr. Morris’ pen about ‘ our favoured col- 
leagues who are chosen for the Third Programme ’. 

If Mr. Laslett stressed the difficulties at the distributing end—the 
‘apathetic attitude of the dons’, the anxiety of some to obtain 
“adventitious advertisement ’, and of others to avoid the pseudo-esoteric 
snags of producing a radio script—Mr. Morris is conscious of the 
defects at the receiving end. He points out that there are fields of 
knowledge where ‘no truth can be put on half a sheet of notepaper ’ 
and that listeners cannot question the voice that comes out of the box. 
But at a university, we are told, an enquirer after truth can ‘sit next 
to a physicist or a statistician at lunch and ask his questions. He can 
then go away and do some thinking and come back to lunch another day ’. 

Mr. Morris’ criticisms, like those of Mr. Laslett, are obviously 
pertinent and they are of course criticisms which are known and thought 
about within the Corporation. Nevertheless anyone who has worked or 
taught at a university must be aware, first, that it is easy to put too high 
_a value on the opportunities that are available there and to forget 
that they may not be durable, and secondly that it is tempting for the 
real experts too readily to look askance at those who sell their know- 
ledge in the public market place. After all, at most university lectures, 
as at sermons, there are no opportunities for questions and answers; the 
students take their notebooks, scribble and depart; and. what they 
absorb and retain mainly depends on the ability of the speaker to put 
it across. On the other hand, wireless talks are often repeated and 
printed in this paper. The ‘ tutorial’ where there is the opportunity for 
question and answer is not a feature of all our universities, and though 
dons may have the chance of lunching more than once with eminent 
statisticians or physicists, how many students enjoy that privilege? 
Broadcasting, therefore, one hazards, has still a contribution te make. 
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What They Are Saying | 


- Foreign broadcasts on Mr. Churchill’s speech 


Mr. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT to Congress was the main subject for 
commentators in the west, while Mr. Vyshinsky’s new disarmament 
proposals were the centre of attention for communist commentators. 
Describing Mr. Churchill as ‘one of the towering figures of our 
age’, the New York Herald Tribune was quoted as summing up Mr. 
Churchill’s speech to Congress and his visit to the U.S.A. thus: ; 
Mr. Churchill clearly came here to seek a unity based on equality, not 
on subservience—and that is, perhaps, the only kind of unity which can 
be of lasting value in the face of the vast problems which confront us 
all. Mr. Churchill’s plea for unity was infused with a nobility of theme 
and purpose that will not fall on deaf ears in this country. Like so 
many of his utterances, it was an effort of world statesmanship and it is 
towards a valid world statesmanship-that all of us now are groping. 


The New York Times, describing Mr. Churchill as ‘a sort of 
community or island all by himself’, was quoted as saying: z 
Britain needs us. Mr. Churchill was not too proud to make that truth 
explicit. When the magic of the great personality has evaporated and 
Mr. Churchill is again on the other side of the Atlantic we may have 
to remember that we also need Britain. Even this morning it might be 
a good thing for members of Congress to ask themselves if they would be 
more happy if England wanted notlting from us—and if the reason she 
wanted nothing was because she was getting all she needed from Moscow 
on terms satisfactory to Joseph Stalin. The reason we cannot easily 
imagine such a contingency is because Britain would not then be Britain. 
But it is men such as Mr. Churchill and his counterparts in more 
obscure walks of life, in the ranks of the factories and fields and mines 
and on the seas, who have made and kept Britain Britain. 
A less gracious comment was quoted from the Chicago Tribune: 
Good Englishman that he is, Mr. Churchill wants his country to 
continue to be at the receiving end of the pipe line from this country. 
Our men, our money and our industrial resources are at his disposal 
now and he wants them to stay that way. 


A typical comment from the communist world came in a broadcast 
from the Soviet zone of Germany: 

‘Mr. Churchill presented Congress with a candid picture of the plight 
to which Britain has been reduced by her subservience to the United 
States since 1945. Churchill was forced to admit that the British are 
unable to cope by themselves with the precarious situation created by 
their aggression in Egypt and called for the employment of United 
States troops in the Suez Canal zone. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s new disarmament proposals were given wide publicity 
in Soviet and satellite broadcasts, which described them as in accord 
with the interests of all nations, but as being opposed by the United 
States Government because it did not want peace and was preparing 
for war. Even the British delegate, said one Soviet broadcast, had to 
admit that the Soviet Union’s new proposals ‘ represented an earnest 
attempt to bridge the gap between the two sides’; but, in defiance of 
logic, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had ‘ proceeded from the laughable premise 
that the General Assembly is called upon to discuss and decide un- 
important and secondary questions, and not the basic problems of the 
preservation of peace’. Coupled with these allegations was the theme 
that the west European countries were increasingly protesting against 
America’s aggressive policy. This aggressive policy, said a Moscow 
broadcast in Spanish, had been revealed with full clarity in the U.N. 
Assembly by the American proposal on collective measures and by the 
refusal to study the Korean problem in the Security Council. 

Soviet home listeners were informed that ‘ the substantial decline in 
United States influence in countries which have until recently been to 
some degree within the orbit of American imperialism’ was the most 
important development of recent months. Meanwhile, according to 
another, Moscow broadcast, quoting Jzvestia, it was well known that 
America had ‘no intention of agreeing to a reasonable and just settle- 
ment of the Korean conflict’; but proposed to expand the war in Asia, 
particularly in Indo-China, ‘a matter at present under discussion in 
Washington between American, British and French staffs ’. 

Captain Carlsen did not succeed in emerging unscathed from com- 
munist comment. A ‘Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio 
alleged that Captain Carlsen only stayed with the Flying Enterprise 
because ‘under capitalist naval law’, he might have had to pay the 
salvage costs if he had left her earlier. The same law would see to it 
that the crew of the Turmoil received no reward for their work. 
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A PLEA FOR THE RED SQUIRREL 


“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT what must be the squirrel population of 
London’s country? ’ asked FRED SPEAKMAN in a Home Service talk. 
~ ‘Enormous. And they would all be grey squirrels, with just a sprinkling, 
here and there, of reds. 
_ “Everybody said at one time, “ Cone-bearing trees for the reds, 
broad-leaved trees for the greys’. But it did not work out. There are 
plenty of grey squirrels today living riotously in woods of mixed 
conifers. And there were plenty of red squirrels living 
happily in the broad-leaved woodlands around London. 

‘ But what has happened to them? In the late ’thirties 
they were common in Epping Forest, even after they 
had vanished from other places. But the forest has a z 
tragic record of vanished wild life—of last-recorded 
specimens. We look like adding the red squirrel to it. 
From being common, it has already become rare. In- 
stead, we have the American grey. 

‘When, in 1935, I first reported the presence of grey 
squirrels in the .forest—surprise and consternation. 
They had no right to be there. There was no official 
knowledge of it. The keepers, of course, knew they were 
there. And I was ableto prove it. Then, things got 
busy. Grey squirrels were put on the list—the very 
small list—of creatures it was permissible to destroy. 
Some were shot, but they were never wiped out. 
They were never in any danger of it. Nobody fully 
realised the menace they were. And another factor 

__ probably slowed down the tempo of the shooting: the 
reds actually increased. The truth was, they were on the 
uptrend of one of their population cycles. But it cer- 
tainly did look for a time—for three or four years at 
least—as though reds and greys were going to achieve 
a balanced harmony. 

‘Then came the turn of the wheel. The red numbers 
began to dwindle. And as they went, the greys took 
their place. The reds lost their position as the pre- 
dominant animal. Somehow they 
have never regained it. It looks as 
if they never will. | 

‘Did you know that in a mild 
year you can find. young grey 
squirrels, right through the year? 
In Epping Forest you can, anyway. 
But red squirrels are born only in 
May or June. So there is the answer 
to the preponderance of the grey 
overs the red—a bigger animal, a 
stronger animal, and in much 
greater numbers. And there is the 
problem, too, that once the greys 
have taken over a piece of territory 
there is no chance for the reds to 
re-colonise. 

“I suggest that certain areas be 
set aside for the reds—presumably 
the districts in which they are hold- 
ing out. Keep them absolutely free 
‘of greys. Only by so doing, can you 
give the reds a chance to spread 
once more. And who is going to do it? Probably the keepers. They 
know more of their own beat, than anybody else. If we have to 
slaughter greys let it at least be to some effect. Controlled and concen- 
trated shooting might achieve it. It seems to be the last chance for 
London’s red squirrel ’ : 


SURPRISES IN MALTA 

“As our steamer entered Grand Harbour in Malta one midsummer’s 
morning ’, said ROSEMARY GRIMBLE in a Home Service talk, ‘a crowd 
of dghajjes came milling round us. They are first cousins to the 
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Venetian gondolas. Farther off lay warships. The wakes of motor boats 
went criss-crossing between the citadel of Valletta, on one side, and the 
busy, modern dockyard occupying most of the other. Bugles sounded, 
signal lamps winked, ratings in white hurried about (or did not hurry 
about) and . . . But there! everyone knows about that Malta. 

“We discovered quite a different one—a Malta of terraced fields and 
elaborate churches, where more than half the people speak only Maltese 
(a sort of Arabic); where goats roam the streets like blown paper and 


Terraced fields of Malta, and (left) countrywomen in 
“ghonnellas ’, first worn ‘to hide their faces and figures 
from Napoleon’s mercenaries’ and now a national costume 


are milked from door to door into mugs and sauce- 
pans; and where the countrywomen go about in a 
thing called the “ ghonnella””—a type of combined 
cloak and sunshade made of black cotton. 

‘Not'a very alluring garment, as you can imagine; 
and in point of fact they first wore it to hide their 
faces and figures from Napoleon’s mercenaries. Now 
it is a national costume. We saw them wearing it 
everywhere—in the fields, going to market, or sitting 
in’ rows against a shady wall making lace. And 
nearby, maybe, were some men cutting up the local 
stone with ordinary carpenters’ saws to build a 
cathedral. That was the Malta we got to know, an 
island of enchanting contrasts and surprises. 

‘What really surprised us. about Malta was its 
spaciousness because although the island was so small 
there was such a variety of life and scenery that 
we never felt in any way cramped. Every mile or so 
, there would be a sudden fertile valley, with maybe a 
city perched on a nearby hilltop or a village clinging somehow to the 
side of a cliff. Once we even came across a few cave dwellers; they 
were there only during the summer but they looked quite happy among 
the rocks and snug enough for any sort of weather. Still, the sight of 
them was certainly.unexpected. And it was just this unexpectedness 
about Malta that we found so fascinating—like going from Delimara 
up to the hills on the southern coast and arriving in a different country 
altogether. Not only because the land round us at Delimara was low 
and dry and comparatively treeless, while on the southern escarp- 
ment there were palaces among the pine woods and 800-foot cliffs 
falling white and sheer into an opal sea; not only because of this, but 
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because of the terracing. You see, the island is terraced all over, from 
the beaches almost to the tops of the hills; and on the way up there 
we had seen only the yellow stone facing-walls of these terraces climbing 
tier upon tier—a dazzling white glare in the sunlight. But from above, 
looking down, we could see the fields themselves—red, brown, green, 
blue, and yellow in strips and squares’. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF HAYLES ABBEY 

The ruins of the Cistercian abbey of Hayles are hidden in a quiet 
valley on the edge of the Cotswolds, secluded from main roads and 
the hustle and bustle of today. Last time I approached it’, said 
Maryjorre HAWLEY in a talk in ‘ Midlands Miscellany’, “it was from 
the Salt Way, an ancient roadway along which strings of ponies iaden 
with salt used to pass on their way from the salt pits at Droitwich. 
When, in the thirteenth century, the abbey was built at Hayles pilgrims 
used this track, coming from the Fosse Way in the south. 

‘In 1251, five years after the founding of the abbey by Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, it was dedicated in the presence of King Henry III, 
Queen Eleanor, and a noble company of courtiers and prelates. This 
is how Matthew Paris, a 
contemporary, describes 
the ceremony: 

On the Feast of St. 
Leonard, Earl Richard 
solemnly and at great 
expense dedicated the 
Church at Hailes. The 
King and Queen were 
present and almost all 
the nobles and prelates 
of England. There were 
thirteen Bishops, who all 
celebrated mass on the 
day of the dedication, 
each at his own altar, 
and the Bishop of Lin- 
coln solemnly chanted 
mass at the High Altar. 

This was on a Sunday, 
and the nobles feasted 
sumptuously in company 
with the Bishops and 
others, who ate meat, 
whilst the religious men 
took their places and re- 
freshed themselves with 
large quantities of fish of 
various kinds. Were I to 
describe in full the 
grandeur of that solemn 
and festive meeting, I should be held to be exceeding the bounds of truth. 
When I, Matthew Paris, desired to be informed of the matter in order 
that I might not insert falsities in this volume, the Earl, without hesita- 
tion, told me that when all expenses were reckoned he had laid out ten 
thousand marks in the building of that Church .. . 

* Another day as memorable for Hayles as the day of dedication was 
September 14, 1270, when Edmund, the son of the founder of the 
abbey, presented it with the relic of the Holy Blood. Its authenticity 
had been guaranteed by Pope Urban IV. A solemn procession was 
formed at Winchcombe Abbey and led by the young Earl and the Abbot 
of Winchcombe. Before a great throng of people the Abbot of Hayles 
preached an explanatory sermon. The relic was adored and the sacred 
treasure was placed ‘in a shrine awaiting it behind the High Altar. 

“For two and a half centuries the “ Blood of Hailes ” was worshipped, 
but, in 1538, after the dissolution of the monasteries, John Hilsley, who 
had been appointed Grand Visitor to the Abbeys, denounced the 
“Blood of Hailes” and on October 28 the Commissioners attacked 
Hayles and spared nothing. Latimer’s certificate bearing the same 
date states: 

We have viewed a certain supposed relic of Hailes, which we caused 
to be opened in the presence of a great multitude of people, being within 
a little glass; and also tried the same, according to our powers, wits and 
discretions, by all means and by force of the view, and other trials 
thereof, we think, deem and judge the substance and the matter of the 
said relic to be an unctuous gum coloured, which, being in the glass, 
appeared to be glistering red, resembling partly the colour of blood, and, 
after we did take part of the said substance and matter out of the 
glass, then it was apparent glistering yellow colour, like amber, or base 
gold, and doth cleave to as gum or bird lime . .. 
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‘ This certificate was signed also by the Prior of Worcester, Stephen, 
Abbot of Hayles, and Richard Tracy, High Sheriff of Gloucestershire. 
The relic was enclosed in red wax, and despatched to London to be 
further examined in the presence of the King. The Bishop of Rochester 
declared it to be: “No blood but honey clarified and co!oured with 
saffron as it had evidently been proved before King and Council ”. 

‘On Christmas Eve, 412 years ago, Abbot Sagar surrendered }Iayles 
to the Commissioners. The five bells were taken from the abbey tower 
and sent to Stratford. People from the surrounding villages took away 
anything of value and in a short time the destruction was complete’. 


THE DAY THE CYCLONE CAME 2 

‘ The day of the cyclone in New Caledonia dawned like any other day’, 
said ToM TYNDALL in a Home Service talk, ‘ calm, sunny, warm. Jean, 
my freed convict labourer, and I spent the day thatching. At about 
five o’clock I came down from the roof. It was very hot and still. 
There was no breeze from the sea. The dogs lay panting. Jean wiped 
his forehead with the back of his hand. He said: “Fait temps de 


~ cyclone—cyclone weather”. I went in and looked at the little aneroid 


barometer that hung in the 
living room. I blinked. I 
had not believed a baro- 
meter could fall so far. 
“Outside, Jean’s voice 
sounded unnaturally loud. 
“Tr’s coming! ”, he said. 
The heat was stifling: 
Then a little spurt of cool 
wind shook the guava 
bushes, and made me 
shiver. Jean closed one of 
the shutters that served us 
for windows. He said: 
“One must close every- 
thing”. We closed every- 
thing, except one door. As 
I peered out, there came a 
gust of wind. Suddenly 
there was a roar. The 
door was-snatched from 
my hand. It flew back, 
and then, mercifully, 
swung to and latched it- 
self. The hanging lamp 
which my wife had just lit 
was extinguished. She lit 
it again. As my wife re- 
placed the glass a terrific thud hit the side of the house. “ It’s. only 
the wind”, said Jean. The house was built of thick mud walls held 


together by a framework of timber. The posts were of timber so hard 


that you could not get a gimlet to bite in it, and they were set three 
feet in the earth. But I could not see how anything could stand up to 
the fury which was now unleashed upon the house. Again and again it 
quivered under what felt like the blows of a giant fist. 

* After about an hour of this, the kitchen—a separate building behind 
the house and made partly of corrugated iron—elected to depart. And 
presently the fowl house fell to pieces. The assault continued in a series 
of violent attacks. I could hear the fabric of the house loosening up. 

“It was about nine o’clock, four hours after it had started, that the 
storm reached its highest fury. The house groaned and rocked under 
the attack. Pieces of mud fell from the walls. Somewhere in the roof 
something was flapping. I feared that the whole building was about 
to fall in. But—it held. When dawn came it was a heart-breaking 
scene we stared at. The kitchen was gone, the fowl house was gone, and 
the thatch on the house and the barn had disappeared. 

“The most common tree in New Caledonia is the niaouli, which has 
a thick, white-paper bark. Hundreds of corpses of these trees lay 


scattered on the mountain slopes. Those that still stood had been com- 


pletely stripped of their bark. In New Caledonia we grew our coffee 
under shade trees. These trees were some thirty feet in height, were of 
a tough wood, and had trunks up to eighteen inches in diameter. Of my 
shade trees, fifty had been dragged from the soil or broken off a few 
feet above the ground. And wherever there was a fallen tree you 
could count fifty coffee bushes destroyed. There was no crop left to 
pick for this year’. ‘ 
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Britain’s Relations with the United States 


By R. H. S. 


Y subject is Anglo-American relations and, in dealing with 
it; IT ‘want to follow the excellent example set by Noel 
Annan* and consider not what might have been but what is. 
Whatever might have been possible in 1945, it is impossible 
for us today, even if we wanted to, to cut loose from the U.S.A. That 
issue was decided in Paris in 1947, when Mr. Molotov walked out 
of the Marshall Aid Conference and thereby produced in logical order 
the Marshall Plan, the Brussels Pact, the Atlantic Pact, and all the 
other agreements: which now unite the U.S.A., Britain, and western 
Europe. So to discuss Anglo-American relations realistically we must ask 
not whether we like that alliance, but how best to conduct that alliance. 


Temporary Necessity or Permanent Association? 
But eveh if we admit that N.A-T.O. will last as long as the cold 


war, it is still relevant to ask whether Atlantic Union is a temporary 


necessity, forced on us by the Kremlin, or whether it is a permanent 
association, valuable in its own right. Should it be the aim of British 
policy to use the emergency of the Russian threat in order to create a 
permanent and enduring Atlantic community, a community united not 
merely by a common danger, but by the bonds of political union? 

At first sight the prospect is attractive. The twelve members of the 


pact are all of them western democracies, and they have all achieved 


a level of civilisation which makes it possible to think of political union 


as a long-term aim, and there are also powerful economic arguments - 
‘for the view that the continued existence of a number of small, 


struggling, independent, national economies, alongside and allied with 
the vast industrial strength of the U.S.A., must be fraught with difh- 
culties. Should we not therefore consider the possibility of making the 
U.S.A., Britain, France, and the others the constituent members of 
an Atlantic Union? en 

My answer ta the question is ‘no’. If the cold war lasts for 100 
years, and that is quite a possibility, the temporary alliance of sovereign 
powers which we call N.A.T.O. may become permanent. But I am 


_certain that it will bea grave mistake to try to change it into a political 


union. After all, the real cause which has pulled America out of her 
traditional isolation, and pulled Britain out of her traditional insularity, 
is a threat to our national independence. If that threat subsides, or is 
removed, then we shall try to loosen the military bonds which now 
unite us. We British, for instance, not because we are anti-American 
but because the danger has been removed, will want the American 
bombers in East Anglia to go home. And the Americans, if I know 
anything about them, will want it even more. Atlantic Union is a very 
artificial relationship, forced on us by circumstances and resented by 
every one of its constituent nations. We shall not improve. Anglo- 
American relations by pretending that it is anything else. 

There is a second reason why I believe that it would be a grave 
mistake to make Atlantic Union a long-term objective of British 
policy. The twelve nations of the Atlantic Pact are all of them highly 
civilised, highly industrialised. Compared with the colonial peoples of 
Asia and Africa we are privileged communities with a fantastically 
high standard of living. Atlantic Union, therefore, in the full political 
sense, though it might solve some of the economic problems of Britain 
and western Europe, and relieve the Americans of some of the burden 
of economic and military assistance which they have assumed since 
1946, would segregate yet more sharply the privileged white nations 
of the west from the under-privileged peoples of Asia and Africa. If 
anything could lose us the cold war, it would be just that. 

I emphasise the importance of this latent conflict between the white 
democracies and the colonial peoples not only in order to show the 
danger of making Atlantic Union the grand aim of British policy, but 
also to indicate the role of Britain in Anglo-American relations. It is 
an important and far-too-little observed fact that the U.S.A. is always 
very ill at ease in its relations with non-European peoples. Partly owing 
to their domestic Negro problem and partly to the Johnson Act, which 
controls immigration into America by strictly racial principles, the 


U.S.A. has become a self-consciously white democracy. It is an ironical , 


CROSSMAN 


fact that Britain, despite—or is it because of?—her long tradition of 
imperialism, has established since 1945 far better relations with the 
peoples of Asia than those of the U.S.A. Indeed, the British Common- 


‘wealth today forms the only powerful link between the west and the 


orient. Within it, white and Asiatic nations live on terms of complete 
equality, with India, Pakistan, and Ceylon outnumbering the whites 
by five to one; and there is the possibility that, in the not too far 
distant future, the Gold Coast and Nigeria will become the first 
independent African members of the Commonwealth. If the west is to 
win the cold war without turning it inte a hot one, it is vital that this 
development of the Commonwealth should continue. And, for this to 
happen, Britain must remain the independent motherland, linked 
certainly to America by an alliance, but joined with the other members 
of the Commonwealth by much more intimate ties. For the peace of 
the world, I believe the retention of India within the Commonwealth 
is as important as good relations between ourselves and the Americans. 
As the Forty-ninth State of America the British Isles would be a 
suitable addition to the American Deep South. As a member of a great 
Atlantic Union we should not have much to contribute but 52,000,000 
people, crowded together on an atomic-aircraft-carrier, anchored off the 
coast of Europe. But as an independent nation, leading a free Common- 
wealth of white and coloured peoples, we can conduct the Anglo- 
American partnership on a basis of parity and mutual respect. 

What should our role in that partnership be? I returned last week 
from Washington, where I had gone to study the American back- 
ground to the Churchill-Truman talks. All the time I was there, I 
was looking for the answer to one question: has the vast increase 
of American power since Pearl Harbour—an increase exaggerated still 
further by rearmament — has this increase of power destroyed the 
special connection between Britain and America and relegated us to a 
subordinate position as just one of the nations receiving American aid? 
Everything which I learnt in Washington this time indicated that the 
answer to this question is definitely ‘no’. Provided we do not try 
to spell it out in a treaty or formulate it in an Atlantic Constitution, 
and provided also we are determined to hold on to our national in- 
dependence, then the special connection of Britain and the U.S.A. 
will remain as strong as ever. In normal international relations it is 
the power that you represent which determines how loud your voice 
sounds in a foreign capital. In Anglo-American relations this is uniquely 
untrue. In the past, British statesmen have exerted an influence in 
Washington far greater than the power they-represented. They can still 
do so today, despite the unbalance between the New World and_the 
Old produced by two world wars. : 


Dangers Arising irom American Democracy 


But how should that influence be used? I believe that our role is to 
counteract the dangers intrinsic in the American way of life—dangers, 
by the way, of which responsible Americans are as much aware as we 
are. The chief of these dangers is something which arises from the~ 
very nature of American democracy. Even today, despite all the appear- 
ances to the contrary, America is still deeply isolationist at heart. The 
immigrants who left Russia, or central Europe, or Ireland for the New 
World were escaping from the evils of power politics and imperialism. 
Apart from a few soldiers like MacArthur, who think in terms of a 
Pacific Empire, very few Americans haye much ambition for empire or 
expansion. For example, they hate being soldiers, they dislike the 
plumbing in other countries, and they want to stay at home and enjoy 
the American way of life. So when an American Administration decides 
to spend vast sums of money on defence and foreign aid, and even 
worse, when it decides to send its young men to die on an Asiatic 
peninsula of no strategic or economic importance to the U.S.A., it 
has to rouse its citizens witb a sense of terrible, acute, imminent danger, 
and inspire them with the spirit of a crusade. In American politics—and 
this is the great danger—there is still no half-way house between an 
isolationism which remains indifferent to what is going on across the 
Atlantic and an interventionism popularised asa crusade against evil. 
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America’s whole inclination is either to be completely at peace or com- 
pletely at war, either to have no guns or to shoot. And when they are 
using their guns their instinct is to employ any and every tactic, however 
ruthless, to get the shooting over and bring the boys back home. _ 

This violent pendulum-swing between isolationism and interventionism 
is aggravated by the American Constitution, which sets up a permanent 
battle between the Executive, headed by the President, and the Legisla- 
ture on Capitol Hill, between the Federal Government and the States, 
and between all of them and the Supreme Court, We sometimes talk of 
America and Russia as the two world powers in the same sense of the 
word. But this is fantastically untrue. You can speak of Russia and 
Russian policy because the Soviet Union is a monolithic structure, 
rigidly controlled by twelve men in the Kremlin, and motivated by a 
single expansionist communist creed. But the U.S.A. has no such 
ideological drive towards expansion, and no such centralised authority. 
It is a democracy devoted, in the words of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, to the pursuit of happiness, which applies free enterprise and 
competition and sales promotion to politics as well as business. Russia 
really is a monolith, but the U.S.A., politically, is a vast arena in which 
pressure groups, lobbyists, and vested interests jostle against each other. 
In our British sense of the word ‘policy’, the U.S.A. still has no 
foreign policy at all, no coherent, continuous, established habit of 
external behaviour. What America does—a perfect example of this was 
the whole MacArthur row—is to react violently and radically to each 
new internal and external pressure. If the Russians are our enemies, 
their enmity is thoroughly predictable, whereas the U.S.A. is a friend 
who is enormously powerful but also dangerously unstable in his pattern 
of behaviour and deeply resentful of the world leadership which has 
been forced upon it since 1945. 

It is no use our complaining about this or suggesting that the 
Americans should change their Constitution. Congress will always 
behave irresponsibly by House of Commons standards, and the foreign 
policy of the President and his Secretary of State will always be subject 
to sudden passions of public opinion. But the weakness and unpredicta- 
bility of the Executive in America has its advantages. With the vast 
power she possesses, the U.S.A. might well become an imperialist 
power if she had our type of centralised government, and if her leaders 
gav2 up their moralising attitude to foreign affairs and accepted our 
concept of balance of power. What we have to do is to take America 
as she is, understand the way she works, and then use our influence on 
the side of moderation. The Americans are inclined to think in terms 
of rapid rearmament, followed by a showdown. Very well: we must 


stand for the idea that the cold war may well outlast our children’s 


lifetime and that our Atlantic defences should not be greater than the 
amount we can sustain for twenty-five years. The Americans are 
heartily sick of the Korean war and they now feel inclined to end it by 
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a quick, decisive use of their strategic air force against China. Very 
well: we must warn them that there are no short cuts to peace, and 
that the aim of diplomacy is not to win a victory, but to achieve a 
draw, which both sides can feel to be honourable. The Americans want 
a German army as a quick way of achieving military parity in western 
Europe. Very well: we must remind them of the political dangers 
involved in this military calculation. I could go on for ever giving 
instances of this clash between the American and the British reaction to 
the same danger. Indeed, the real value of our special connection is 
that the two nations always react differently. Very seldom, I expect, is 


_either of us completely right, and when we have argued it out, the 


middle way is likely to be fairly good sense. In fact, on every big 
occasion and on every important issue, we ought to be ready, when there 
is disagreement, for a real, honest-to-God set-to, which the timid are 
afraid will rupture our relations. Anglo-American relations, if they are 
healthy, will never be suave and calm. If they ever are, we shall have 
become a satellite and not a partner. 

Of course, an Anglo-American relationship of this sort requires a 
lot not only of the Americans but of ourselves. If, as I suggested, 
Britain is tc be the link between the white democracies of the west 
and the colonial peoples, then our own record in colonial affairs must 
be impeccable. We earned the respect of America and increased our. 
influence in Washington by the liberation of India. We earned nothing 
but American contempt and decreased our influence with them by 
exploiting Persian oil as a dollar asset until the lid blew off. If we ever 
come to rely on America to prop up an empire based on exploitation 
—if, for instance, we make the same mistake in Malaya as we made in - 
Persia, and we are more concerned about profits of tin and rubber than 
about Malayan independence—then, inevitably, as the French have 
found in Indo-China, we shall lose our independence, and with it will 
go the special influence we exert on American policy. 

And the same thing applies to our domestic problems, as well. When 
I was in Washington, the wisest of our English representatives there 
said to me, ‘ The first requisite for sound Anglo-American relations is 
that we should be solvent. It is no good arguing that we can make up 
for insolvency by making ourselves strategically valuable to them, and 
so inducing them to pay our debts’. And my friend added, ‘ Every 
Foreign Office official should say to himself every night, as he lays 
his head on his pillow, “ Britain must be solvent” ’. I believe this is 
true. Whatever sacrifices it involves, whether of our standard of living 
or of our military commitments, if we are to play our role in the 
Anglo-American partnership we have got to do two things: first, we 
must regain our economic independence, and second we must go on _ 
with the transformation of an old-fashioned empire into a Common- 
wealth of free and equal peoples. Because, we can only do something 
about America by doing something to ourselves.—Third Programme 
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An Oxford Warden to His Successor 


By GEOFFREY MURE 


Y dear Warden,—I have marked this letter to Posterity for 
your attention, because, if there is anybody a century hence 
whom I might hope to interest, it should be my successor, 
holding office as, I suppose, about the fifty-first or fifty- 


second Warden of the College. Out of courtesy, if not out of piety, you, 


really will have to read it. 

I do not think it is going to be easy to bring your present ancestors 
before your eyes, but I shall try my best. I shall confine myself to 
Oxford, and to an aspect of Oxford which particularly interests me; but 
the present makes no sense without the past, and I must say something 
~of Oxford as I found it when I came up forty years ago. I ought 
perhaps to begin with some indication of what sort of man I am. 

In this cluster of Merton buildings which stretches from west to east, 
and in time from the thirteenth century to the twentieth, I am sitting, 
locally and chronologically, somewhere in the middle. In front of my 
windows a misty sunshine silvers broad streaks of floodwater in Christ 
Church Meadow. The scene. gives me a pleasure not purely aesthetic. 
The Oxford town-planning scheme threatens a bypass road, stabbing 


the heart of the Meadow; but these gleaming floods remind me that it 
would have to be very expensively banked up, and is by so much the 
less likely ever to be built. For this seeming conservatism I may lose . 
your sympathy. Yet please suspend judgment for a little. 

In all societies, certain persons by virtue of the positions they hold 
seem larger than normal to their fellows. When I came up to Oxford 
the persons who appeared a little larger than life were rowing, cricket, 
and rugger Blues, and, to those who came in contact with them, the 
teachers of philosophy. I shall, in fact, try to focus present-day Oxford 
for you in terms of a change in philosophic outlook. 

In those days, of course, the humanities still dominated Oxford 
education. The humanities means primarily the classics; and philosophy, 
taught with emphasis on the speculation of the Greeks, was the recog- 
nised crown of Oxford classical studies. Moreover, philosophy was 
infectious. Somehow it spread and tinged in different degrees the minds 
of men reading other subjects; I think it even obscurely affected the 
scientists. Somebody about that time, probably a Cambridge man, 
discovered the Oxford manner and accent. That too—if there is or 
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was such a thing, but who am I to say?—was, I feel sure, a symptom 
of the philosophic contagion, a_by-product of the method by which 
philosophy was taught at Oxford. That-method was conversational and, 
basically, Socratic. It was founded on the urbane but ruthless 
questionings of Socrates, his ironic profession of his own ignorance, 
his claim to nothing beyond a power of bringing to birth other men’s 
thoughts and testing their truth or falsity; and it reflected, I can fairly 
add, the intellecrual and moral» integrity with which Plato in his 
dialogues invests the portrait of his master. It was this conception of 
philosophical method which unified and distinctively characterised 
Oxford, and I must dwell on it a little. 


A Prob'em No Philosopher Can Evade 

There is a problem which no philosopher can either evade or quite 
solve. A philosopher is the critic of the world he lives in, but at the 
same time he is its product. To use a crude simile, he is trying to be 
the Man in the Moon giving an impartial account of the earth as he 
sees it; but he is in fact one whom this earth ‘ bore, shaped, and made 
aware’ How can he, then, achieve a free and independent view of her? 

One plausible answer soon proves futile. If he starts by trying to cut 
out all personal prejudice and presupposition, all subjective bias 
engendered by the time and pJace he lives in; he will discover that the 
object which. he wants to reflect on is rapidly losing all definite outline, 
and that he himself is ceasing to have any mind to reflect with at all. 

The <Socratic answer was roughly this: Take nothing for granted, 
but throw nothing overboard before you start. Bring out into the light 
all the dogmas, prejudices, and casually acquired opinions that swarm 
in your mind. Examine them, discuss them, criticise them. If you think 
hard and honestly enough, you will find that by rejecting some and 
modifying others you can develop a truer and more objective idea of 
the world. ‘ 

I had better here say bluntly that I stand upon this answer. No 
doubt “it assumes ‘that mere subjective, ill-grounded opinion, mere 
dogmatic prejudice, must have a grain of truth in it, however confused, 
capricious, and partial it seems when you first look at it critically; 
and no doubt Socrates and the Oxford philosophers, all starting with 
different opinions and prejudices, did in fact arrive at quite various 
views of the world. But if one rejects that general assumption—which 
is not really a dogma but something one is trying to prove in the course 
of using it—thén I believe there can be no philosophical thinking at 
all. And the fact that different thinkers reach different conclusions by 
this method is certainly evidence that man cannot attain final truth; 
but it is not evidence that the method is fruitless, or that there is any 
alternative to it. It-is highly significant that Socrates devised it to 
counte: the sceptical and, as he thought, immoral doctrines of the 
Greek Sophists, whereas in nineteenth-century Oxford it was largely a 
symptom: of reaction from ecclesiastical dogmatism. 

An educational system impregnated by this conception of philosophy 
has certain features and consequences. It demands leisure. Its maxim 
is: look after the useless and the useful will look after itself; intelligent 
criticism is a better preparation -for life than a magre load of facts or 
a set of prematurely formed opinions. On the other hand, leisure so 
occupied is intense activity. Free and resolute thinking is work harder 
in its kind than even the useless labour of the first-class athlete who 
learns with pain to devote his last-scrap of strength and will to winning 
a race or a match. Hence all concerned in this arduous endeavour will 
rate quality much higher than quantity. When I first came to Oxford, 
there was more rejoicing in Senior Common Rooms over one first in 
Finals, especially a first in Greats, than over all the ninety and nine 
who safely attained the expected lower class (unless, perhaps, one of 


- those had also achieved a Blue). The Oxford custom of marking exami- 


nation papers with the Greek letters alpha, beta, gamma, instead of 
giving so many marks out of a hundred, symbolised a creed, a belief in 
differences of quality not to be numerically signified. Even the scientists 
conformed to it. Only the mathematicians stood out. 

This method borrowed from Socrates was thus in one sense aristo- 
cratic. It implied a faith that both in education and in all the serious 
activities of life only the few can save the many. Yet in another sense 
it was democratic. It could allow no privilege, no vested right, above 
aH no intellectual authority, to pass unchallenged. And from that 
followed a most significant consequence. Though ancient Athens was 
the ultimate source of her inspiration, Oxford was no stronghold of 
reaction. She had no entrenchments of dogma and prejudice to oppose 
to the onset of change. She was proud of her unfortified frontier. 
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So when change came, it came as dilution rather than in any more 
drastic form. That is why I cannot paint for you a very clear and definite 
picture of present-day Oxford. What I see is an old picture, the colours 
rather faded and the lines a good deal blurred; and I dare to believe 
it is not because I wear conservative spectacles. After two wars, all 
western Europe looks like that: all the more so open-minded Oxford. 

Dilution began slowly with the growth of natural science. It con- 
tinued with the institution of economic, social, and psychological studies; 
studies which by their titles suggested a humane subject-matter, but 
claimed, ominously, to use the methods of naiural science. This invasion 
was no rude assault; it was a flattering influx of strangers more eager 
to share the prestige of the university than to reform it. Their influence 
was towards the utilitarian, but perhaps no more than at the time was 
wholesome. Given peace, I think they might have been quite happily 
absorbed. But the second war brought more than dilution, and I hardly 
know how to describe our present state: The war has left us in-a 
condition which we ourselves cannot fully diagnose, and we hardly dare 
te try. Over and above the ordinary horrors of battle, we have been 
brought so close to the revelation of abysmal evil, first in Germany 
and then in Russia, that to reflect on it brings terror and nausea; brings 
eyen to some minds a sense of helpless involvement, a feeling almost 
of complicity, a weakening of faith in human nature which bids fair 
to make them cease believing in themselves. It should not surprise you 
that we are bewildered, able to see nothing steadily and nothing whole, 
least-of all ourselves. 

I think I can best show you how Oxtord reflects the worid’s unhappy 
state, if I turn again, as I promised, to Oxford philosophy, which at 
the moment is far more evidently the product of this bitter age than 
its critic. What we now witness in Oxford is the self-subjection of 
philosophy to natural science, the cuckoo in the Oxford nest. Our 
representative philosophers attempt to base their thinking on the dog- 
matic assumption that nothing is real beyond that minimal world which 
is presupposed by utilitarian action. And that is the right assumption for 
natural science to make—science, pace Mr. Bronowski, does not and 
cannot create values—but it is ruinous to philosophy. It makes nonsense 
of the history of philosophy; it leaves ethics and aesthetics without 
objective basis; it means in the end that there is no room left for any 
thought but scientific thought, and that not merely philosophy as an 
unreserved critical thinking but any sort’ of philosophy becomes 
redundant. 

Philosophy in Oxford, though it now forms part of three final schools 
instead of one, does not spread beyond its borders as it did. Its teachers 
increase in number, but they loom far less large. They profess common 
sense and a strong interest in common speech. In print they affect the 
common touch by writing“ isn’t’, ‘ wasn’t’, “ won’t’, for ‘is not’, “ was 
not’, ‘will not’; yet I doubt if their colleagues—even their scientific 
colleagues—find them any more intelligible than their less pedestrian 
predecessors. 

Often I feel that we live in an age between two philosophies, * one 
dead and one unable to be born’. But philosophy is more permanent 
than philosophers, and I do not doubt that we shall recover in some 
new shape the power of genuinely free and undogmatic thinking. 
Some time in the next hundred years philosophy will come again to the 
birth, and I like to think of it reaching a period of maturity in the 
work of the Warden of Merton, a college not unfamed in the past for 
its philosophers. 


In that happier thought I sign myself, my dear Warden, 
With prophetic respect, - 
Your humble predecessor, : 
- Geoffrey Mure. 


A welcome reprint, from Rupert Hart-Davis, is Guy Chapman’s biography 
of Beckford, the eighteenth-century eccentric and author of Vathek 
Originally published by Jonathan Cape in 1937, this book has for long 
been unobtainable. The new edition is priced at 18s. Two new useful books 
of reference are now available. Penguins, who have already published 
dictionaries of science, of biology, of geography and of music, now provide, 
for 3s. 6d., A Dictionary of Psychology, compiled by the late Professor 
James Drever. From Allen and Unwin comes an Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Religions, by Royston Pike (price 30s.). The twentieth revised edition 
of Baedeker’s London has been published by Allen and Unwin (price 15s.). 
Owing to the destruction of the Baedeker business in Leipzig at the end 
of the war, with all the records and printing equipment for the pre-war 
editions, the preparation for this present edition had to start from scratch. 
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The Royal Academy Today 


By SIR GERALD KELLY, P.R.A. 


¢ SOCIETY under the name and title of the Royal Academy 

of Arts in London’. That is what His Majesty King 

George III was graciously pleased to institute ‘and establish 

on December 10, 1769. I read in The Times the other day 
that ‘ the founding of the Royal Academy was His Majesty’s only lasting 
success in his attempt to exert the. patronage of the Crown inde- 
pendently of parliament’, that ‘it was characteristic of his alarming 
ambition’. Tut! Tut!! Surely, there is a simpler reason: was it not 
because he loved the arts? You know, the Royal Academy was the 
King’s private affair. Why shouldn’t His Majesty have founded his own 
academy with his own money? After all, he had studied architecture 
with Sir William Chambers. He commissioned pictures from Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and Zoffany. He bought lovely paintings and even 
lovelier drawings. Do you not think he may have hoped, even, to put 
an end to the unseemly quarrels which were continually breaking out 
among the artists of his realm—perhaps the most fractious group of all 
his subjects? If this were so, we cannot pretend that he has succeeded, 
for here we are still at it, writing letters to The Times making wild 
accusations and wilder defences—and even speaking on the B.B.C. Of 
course, between ourselves, all this passion is good. I like people to be 
passionate about what they love. 


Builder of Somerset House 

Sir William Chambers was a great man. He built Somerset House, 
the home of the Royal Academy for fifty-seven years from 1780 to 1837, 
and he planned the city of Dublin. With twenty of his colleagues he 
encouraged his royal master not only to found the Royal Academy but 
to ordain that there should be held annually an exhibition of contem- 
porary artists’ work, and, above all, that there should be schools where 
the theory and practice of painting, sculpture, and architecture should 
be taught by carefully chosen masters. In these two undertakings he 
succeeded, for this year we shall be holding our 184th consecutive 
Summer Exhibition and we have 100 students in our schools. When 
the schools opened in 1769 they were the only art schools in England. 
We kept going until the last war, when we shut for five years. We 
reopened again in 1946. During all those years, just think how many 
students passed through. And none of them has paid a penny of any 
fees at all. 

I must tell you that King George III helped us through a rather rocky 
start. In the first few years we had deficits which amounted to £4,500, 
and he paid that out of his Privy Purse. But once we got to Somerset 
House we paid our way and have paid it ever since, until the last war 
found us suddenly in financial difficulty.. But the Pilgrim Trust 
came nobly to our rescue. Except for that we have received no other 
outside help. The Royal Academy has not cost the citizens of London 
or the inhabitants of these islands more than what they have willingly 
paid to see the exhibitions which we have so gladly offered them. The 
money. received at our turnstiles helps to keep the Royal Academy 
schools going. And think of all the students we have had: amongst 
them Rowlandson and Blake, Constable and Turner, Millais, Holman 
Hunt, even Rossetti, Eastlake (a smost remarkable man), Egg, Etty, 
Landseer, Frith, and poor Haydon, Watts (who, between ourselves, did 
not think very much of us), and Poynter, a most underestimated artist, 

There are one or two things that I want to say about teaching in 
art schools. There once was, as you know, an academic tradition, as 
there was a classical tradition of education in the humanities. The 
impulse had died down a bit, and about 1860 came the Impressionist 
movement. England, in producing Turner and Constable, did her bit 
to contribute to this movement. Alas, in fact, it invalidated most of what 
remained of the Academic Tradition—the teaching of form, drawing, 
design, composition. But, just as I believe that the young mind is best 
trained in the old classical education of Latin and Greek, so I believe 
that an uncompromising, stern, academic training is far the safest and 
best thing for the aspiring painter. I think it is bosh to try to teach 

‘art’ and ‘taste’, to encourage ‘sensibility’. But you can teach a 


student to learn to use his eyes accurately and to analyse what it is he 
sees. You can develop his skill until he can put down what he sees and 


not what somebody else has seen and has talked about. And you can . 


teach him the proper control and care of the instruments and materials 
of his craft, so that he can put on what he thinks is the right colour in 
what he thinks is the right place so wisely that it will not jump off, nor 
crack, nor change. What more can you do? 

Speaking personally, I only wish that our schools were much more 
academic than they are. I can assure you, academic training is not 
harmful; and let-me remind you that two very famous people, Pablo 
Picasso in Barcelona and Henri Matisse of the Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
were both brilliantly successful academic prize winners. Their sound 
training did not prevent them from going whither their daemon led 
them. And I am happy to learn that Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. Graham 
Sutherland have both had a sound training. In addition to a stern 
academic training I feel it is of the greatest use for the young to make 
copies after the Old Masters. Listen to the marvellous advice of dear 
Sir Joshua: ‘Study them’, he said, speaking of the Old Master 
pictures, ‘ study them with the suspicion that great men are not always 
exempt from great faults. But remember, it is their excellencies that 
have taught you their defects *. One learns so much about painting from 
making copies. One learns so much about paintings from staring at 
them. And I know of some copies by Degas, by Cézanne, by John 
Philip, r.A., and by John Singer Sargent, which are, in their own right, 
miracles. Since I feel so strongly about the importanee of copying Old 
Masters you will not be surprised if I say now how shocked I was when, 
after the war, the National Gallery for so long forbade this excellent 


practice. And I hope now they are beginning to change that they will 


permit more and more of it. 

The Winter Exhibitions at the Royal Academy started when the Royal 
Academy came to Burlington House in 1870, and so good have they 
been that wherever two or three are gathered together, if they like 
painting, they talk about the Winter Exhibitions at the Royal Academy. 
They are famous all the world over. The latest of these exhibitions is 
now on our walls. It illustrates the first 100 years of the Royal Academy. 
It contains 500 or 600 pictures, and, of course, I have my favourites. 
(By the way, never listen to anybody talking about a picture that he does 
not like. We are prejudiced, passionate, rather tiresome people; when 
we talk about what we dislike we are very apt to talk rot, but when we 
talk about something that has given us pleasure, something that we 
love, believe me, we are worth listening to.) I am going to enjoy myself 
reminding you, and myself, of some of the pictures in our exhibitions 
that I love. 


Dignity and Beauty 

In the very first room is a portrait of Lord Rothes. It is by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds who, like Rubens, used to paint with five colours 
only, but his rosy-red faded, his yellow orpiment turned black, his 
bitumen brown blistered and split. And then came in the restorers. 
All the flesh tones in Lord Rothes have faded, and his hands have 
become white, but even_this cannot rob that admirable head of 
its dignity and of its beauty. In the next room, there is a most 
fascinating picture of ‘Sailors Shooting Walrus’, a most unexpected 


work and a curious subject. In room three there is the Duchess of - 


Devonshire playing ‘kamerad’ with her small daughter. Go and look 
at it, and tell me if ever the kindness and gaiety of a great lady who is 
also a loving mother could ever be more perfectly described. And we 
can be sure that when this picture left Reynolds’ studio in 1768 it was 
even more lovely. Go and look at Mrs. Abingdon as Prue, and little 
Miss Theophila Palmer, Reynolds’ niece who, later on, was to be such 
a comfort to him when he began to go blind. And then there is a 
lovely landscape by Wilson, and a superb portrait of Sir Charles 
Morgan. It is one of the most distinguished portraits Gainsborough 
ever painted, but, alas, it is very dirty and you have to look at it 
carefully to see anything at all, But still, it is a lovely thing. 
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‘Boat Passing a Lock’ (1826), by John Constable, r.A: (1776-1837) 


Then we come to the Turners: I will start at the Egremont sea-piece, 
with its lowering cloud, its magical transparency. Look at the lovely 
drawing of the clouds, look at the sea, look at the ships—it is a miracle. 
And on the other side of the archway there is the Bridgewater sea-piece, 
quite different, a terrific storm. It is even more magnificent. And when 
you see these two, you ought to go to the Tate Gallery and see their 
Turners. They have got some wonderful seascapes. Then, if you are 
wise, you will come back to us; and perhaps you will go to Turner 
again, and so on until March 8, by which time you will have had a 
great deal of pleasure. 

Next to the Bridgewater sea- piece there is another picture of a-ship 
in a rough sea. It is called ‘ Van Tromp Going About’; Turner painted 
it forty years later than he painted the Ellesmere picture, and it is 
thrilling, and, above all, so amusing to see how the careful pictures done 


‘ in his youth enabled him to do these miracles of light and air. He always 


seems to me the nearest thing to Shakespeare the English have ever 
had in painting. 

Turner was an odd, and quarrelsome, and rum bird, but he kept 
what he thought were his best pictures, and he even bought back some 
good ones, so that he could bequeath them all to the nation. His large 
fortune he left to found benefactions for poor artists. A more gener- 
ous will has probably never been made by a painter. And every- 
thing went wrong: the Government let him down, the will was set 
aside. Moreover, he was disgracefully treated by his first biographer, 
whose libellous ‘life’ held the field from its publication in 1862— 
about ten years after Turner’s death—until, in 1939, Mr. A. J. Finberg 
published an: admirable ‘life’. But, alas, his splendid book is still too 
little known, so that there are those who still believe that Turner was 
sordidly avaricious, an unscrupulous rival of his fellow academicians. 
All these denigrations, whether they arise from ignorance or from 
malice, cannot affect the quality of his pictures. Only his sometimes 
rather faulty technique has succeeded in dimming their glory. I tell you 
all this because I want you to go to the Royal Academy and see for 
yourewes how great Turner actually i is. 

In the next room there are the most ravishing pictures by Sir 
tonsa Lawrence, who seems*to me a wonderful portrait painter. He 
was a superb craftsman, he painted clearly and surely, and his pictures 
are still in lovely condition. Go and look at his picture of the older 
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Mrs. May. Look at her hands, her 
lovely dimpled hands. Nobody can 
paint hands like that nowadays. Room 
six is full of Lawrences, and all of 
them good ones. There is the Countess 
Gower and her child. I heard Degas 
say how much he admired the children 
painted by Reynolds and Lawrence. 
And he showed me a copy he had 
made of this picture. What was good 
enough to extort admiration from 
Edgar Degas is worth examining. 
Room seven is full of Constables. 
And now I—not as the President of 
the Royal Academy but as Gerald 
Kelly, painter—want to make a violent 
protest. I expect you know that before 
painting his big pictures Constable 
nearly always did a preliminary 
sketch, a study, which he took a very 
longyway. And when he had learned 
as mug as he could he then proceeded 
to do the elaborate finished picture. 
In many cases both the trial run and 
the finished work remain for our 
entertainment. About twenty-five years 
ago there started a heresy to the effect 
that the sketchy, earlier versions were 
vastly superior to the finished works. 
And it seems to me high time that 
somebody pointed out that this was 
bosh, that the magnificent pictures are 
those that he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and which we are now 
showing again. It was these finished, 
splendid pictures which were admired 
by Delacroix, it was these which built 
up Constable’s reputation abroad, and so profoundly influenced French 
landscape and painting throughout the world. To my mind, the finished 
version of ‘ The Leaping Horse’, which is our proud possession, is far 
more splendid and noble than the sketch of it in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, magnificent though that may be, and is. ‘The Haywain’, 
kindly lent us by the National Gallery, is better than the sketch. 


©The Lady Sophia Pelham’ (exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1852), b 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. (1803-1878) 
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My predecessor, Sir Alfred Munnings, is lecturing, at the end of 

this month, at the Royal Institution on his favourite painter, and I have 

- an idea that those who are able to listen to him will hear something to 
their advantage. 

After the Constables there is a nice collection of Wilkies: “The 
Empress Josephine and the Fortune- Teller’ is one of my favourites. 
Near her is Sir Francis Grant’s portrait of ‘ Lady Sophia Pelham on 
a Pony’, which I did not know. It is a surprise to me, and is simply 
delightful. And then in room nine are the pre-Raphaelites: “ The Blind 
Girl’, ‘The Return of the Ark’, ‘ Lorenzo and Isabella’, by Millaiss 
‘ The Scapegoat’, ‘ The Pretty Baa-Lambs ’, ‘ The Hireling Shepherd ’, 
by Holman Hunt. These are pictures which: would not lose their 
essential weight of character in the very highest coabaey, They are 
essentially English, part of our glory. 

In the last two rooms we come to pictures which are, relatively 


speaking, close to us, and many people say that the exhibition flops. - 


The natural inclination of English painting is, I think, to be illustrative, 
and some pictures—such pictures as ‘ Derby Day ’, foolish though some 
may think them—are peculiarly English and to me peculiarly delightful. 


William Hayter and the Abstract Movement 
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And I should like 5 you to notice a curious little ‘picture in room “ten by 


F. J. Lewis. It is small, and it is of an Armenian lady with a peculiarly 
vapid, silly face, dressed in the most exquisite silks. It is so skilful that 
it is positively breath-taking. No matter how far away you retreat from 
it, to the utmost limits of your eyesight, the impression is perfectly 
held. How did this man manage to put in all that fine detail and keep 
it subservient to the general tone? I have not the slightest idea. But it 
is a very odd picture and well worth looking at. 

In the eighteen-sixties, the intelligent Paris public was shocked by 
Manet and Monet, and I remember this when I am shocked, or we in 
the Academy are shocked, by much that we see. Can we be certain that 
there is not among it all the seeds of the future? The plants must 


be given light and air, for funny things grow in the dark. In May next 


we shall_open our 184th Summer Exhibition and I hope that what we 
shall show will contain the best of contemporary English painting. The 
Royal Academy was instituted and established to promote the arts of 
design, but we can do no more than choose from what, in our human 
judgment, is the best of what is sent in. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
first sending-in day is March 21.—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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By LE ROUX SMITH LE ROUX 


N the field of painting the first half of the twentieth century has 

been remarkable for the restless cultivation of external signs of 

originality for its own sake. Innovations were constantly discarded 

by their originators, for the invention of new idioms seemed to 
become more important than the creation of masterpieces in those 
idioms. And so one wonders whether some movements, such as 
Futurism, do not appear as blind alleys merely because they were 
prematurely abandoned in the rush. But the inevitable has happened. 
The twentieth-century artist finally found that there were no new ways 
of painting left that would be startlingly different from those pursued 
by his contemporaries or predecessors. The problem now is how to 
retrace his steps into the paths discovered during all the frenzied 
experiment, how to produce major work within it, without _ seeming 
either hopelessly passé—or even reactionary. 

Those of us who imagined that non-representationalism had spent 
its force and would be abandoned like the other movements have been 
proved wrong: there is no doubt that non-figurative painting, at any rate 
in France, is developing a determined and vigorous secondary phase. It 
is the work of William Hayter, above all, which has led me to a fresh 
interest in it. In Britain, abstraction often appears as a short-lived 
phase in the individual develop- 
ment of our contemporary roman- 
tics, so perhaps the tendency to 
question its validity was under- 
standable. Or perhaps British 
abstract painting has so far just 
been somewhat self-conscious and 
lacking in conviction. At any rate, 
I think that Hayter’s work gives us 
a good point from which to re- 
examine those aspects of abstract 
art which give rise to all the re- 
current controversy. I do not say 
this, however, because I think he is 
a good representative of the new 
abstract movement. I think he is 
an extremely rare and vital artist: 
and rare for an abstract painter in 
that he is really articulate. 

It is not surprising that many 
scholars became concerned. in re- 
cent years about the tendency of 
contemporary painting to break 
down as a means of communica- 
tion. They maintain that if art fails 
as a means of communication it 


“Le Vol de ’Oiseau’ (1945), by William Hayter 


fails utterly, and that there must even be limits to the extent that the 
understanding of art should in itself be allowed to become a specialised 
art. On the other hand, the supporters of non-representationalism claim 
—and they are not the only people to do so—that much present-day 
scholarship tends towards greater knowledge of art rather than towards 
a greater understanding of it. The cultivation of a suitable degree of 
scholarly objectivity is suspected of resulting in the insulation of the 
emotions against the very thing on which abstract art must depend for 
its effect, namely, the immediacy and highly personal nature of its 
appeal. Hayter’s work has a most immediate emotional effect— 
even on the most unexpected people—without, needless to say, being 
meretricious. Hayter does not regard himself as a non-representational 
artist, a fact which may have some bearing on what I want to say. Nine 
out of ten critics, however, would say he was non-representational, non- 
figurative, and abstract in the current, accepted sense of critical jargon. 

The key to William Hayter lies to some extent in his history. At the 


‘age of fifty he has recently had his first major painting exhibition in 


Paris, at the Galerie Louis Carré, held, incidentally, under the auspices 
of the British Council, making a timely bid to reclaim him as-a British 
painter. Though largely unknown here, he has had a long and fruit- 
ful association with both France 
and the United States, countries 
where he_has an unsurpassed re- 
putation as an engraver. In 1926 
he founded the now famous Atelier 
17 in Paris, where many of the 
greatest artists of our time have 
learned and practised the art of 
engraving, including Picasso, Miré, 
Max Ernst, Lipchitz, André 
Masson, Tanguy, and Giacometti. 
Hayter has been responsible for 
some remarkable innovations in the 
technique of engraving, and the 
novelty and vari ey of his work in 
this field has had a great appeal 
for his fellow artists, but it is sur- 
prising that close contact with such 
vigorously creative people among 
his Paris contemporaries has left 
so little stylistic impression on his 


nature of engraving, and particu- 
larly the lucid kind of engraving 
‘in which he specialised, produced 
in him a characteristic deliberation 
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work. On the other hand, the very _ 
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_ plicity; it could be wrought in 


- in space, almost like the con- 


-of the art of the past, because, it is said, the basic plastic 


1952 
of line and composition. One 
feels that he welcomed the 


severe limitations of his craft. 
His line has a certain taut sim- 


iron, one feels, without losing 
any of its quality. 

The graphic element arising 
from this use of line, underlies 
all his painting. He seems in- 
capable of drawing anything 
with a pen or brush which does 
not instantaneously assume form 


struction of basket-work (for 
there is little suggestion of any 
modelling in his painting). It is 
interesting to look at his sheets 
of sketches which, characteristi- 
cally, he calls his working draw- 
ings, and from which he slowly 
and deliberately distils his ideas 
into their final essence, giving 
them such. clear form in his 
mind that, as a purist, he refuses 
to call them abstractions. These 
sheets of drawings remind one 
of those methodical sketchbooks _- 
of Henry Moore’s in which 2 
similar small progressive studies exist side by side in lines 
across a ‘page, like some strange written message. The affinity 
with Moore is even more pronounced in certain recurrent 
forms. in his actual paintings, although the linear element 
predominates in them, and behind that one feels primarily 
the considered skill and control of the superb engraver. 

From his history, if nothing else, you will see that Hayter 
is part_of, rather than a product of, the newer non-figurative 
movement, At his recent show, his works were chosen and 
presented with severe discrimination; this assured their 
reception by the critics, although such rigorous selection 
had to be made at the cost of concealing the many-sided 
expression of which he seems capable within the non- 
figurative idiom. However, the exhibition was large enough 
to reveal something of Hayter’s variety of mood—from 
light-hearted lyricism to sombre-tragedy, and, from an 
architectural kind of serenity to intense, sometimes cata- 
clysmic, drama. There is in Hayter’s work none of that 
repetition or that familiar claustrophobic feeling which we 
associate with abstract painting. 

Non-figurative painting undoubtedly challenges some of 
the accepted canons of pictorial criticism. For one thing, it 
is hardly possible to apply the familiar doctrine of the 
indivisibility of the appreciation of good painting, by which 
I mean the theory that people who cannot understand 
modern painting must also fail to understand the essentials 


‘ Palimpseste” (1950-51) 


significance of all good painting is the same. It is interesting 
that the rise of non-representational painting, now getting 
its second wind, should coincide with the tendency of con- 
temporary philosophers to delve deeply into the nature and 
scope of symbolism. In the case of abstract art, the issue is often con-’ 
fused by the common determiration to find Meaning, with a capital-M, 


‘in the visual arts; as this always boils down to literary meaning. This 


tendency is aided and abetted by the curious habit of artists of giving 
their abstractions fanciful names, pregnant with romantic meaning. It 
is of little use to look for a reassuring analogy between visual expression 
and that much-more familiar but less direct means of communication, 


language. The informative and discursive element is part of the nature - 


of language, but not of the symbols of visual art which communicates 
experience beyond the reach of language. The remoteness of the written 
or spoken word from the symbols used in visual expression is one 
reason why almost all discussions of the significance of abstract painting 
result in verbal joy-rides into the field of semantics. : 

In the art of the past, it fs difficult to separate the elements of 
literary- and visual symbolism, because they tend to exist within 
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the same work. In at least one of the paintings in 
William Hayter’s exhibition, this is also the case. ‘ Le 
Vol de |’Oiseau ’ combines these two elements integrally 
and simultaneously like the words and music of a song. 
Hayter is conscious of the fact that this painting, a 
relatively early work, in which the bird and its cage 
are quite recognisable, also tells a story. He himself 
calls the strange figure on the left ‘ the witness’. As in 
the more familiar art of the past, the ‘story’ told by 
the painting is essentially a by-product of its plastic 
aim, but it is there-and it is reinforced by recognisable 
and therefore .reassuring allusion to the perceptual 
world of the spectator. After that Hayter swings away 
sharply from representation and the spectator is, 
visually speaking, ‘on his own’, the references to every- 
day shapes being few and obscure. There seems to me 
little evidence that knowledge of earlier movements is 
any aid towards the enjoyment of the paintings of an 
artist like Hayter. In fact, to the uninitiated, such 
knowledge would emphasise the unfamiliarity of his 
abstract symbols. The test now lies in this question of 
communicability; in the interdependent articulation of 
line, colour, and shape so as to give perceptual form 
to the feeling or emotion from which they sprang. _ 

The work of Hayter makes it quite clear that in the 
hands of a vital artist, abstract art can be capable of 
stirring, as well as complex communication. After 
all, no one questions the fact that colour can by itself, 
and through association, induce 
a mood and do so instantane- 
ously. Shapes too, by them- 
selves, can produce in, the 
beholder a feeling of exhilara- 
tion, or discomfort, and even 
conflict or impending collision. 
But the use of these elements, 
unrelated to nature, are subject 
to such severe ‘limitations that 
the results can hardly be con- 
sidered examples of pictorial 
art. We may have to consider 
abstract painting as something 
apart, in the same way as we 
tend to look upon portrait 
painting as having a different 
foundation from most other 
forms of present-day: art. It is 
clear that the failure of much 
non-figurative painting is due to 
the fact that its limitations 
prove too drastic for the average 
painter. He soon exhausts his 
inventive range within these 
limitations, becomes repetitive 
and boring, and discovers that 
there are no. gay new freedoms 
to be found in this new way of 
painting. Mondrian’s example 
has left little room for further 
simplification, and it is not in 
that direction that the artist can seek greater intensity of expression. 
The nature of abstract art is egocentric—everything must be drawn 

. . . . . ° 
from the inside of the artist, and the insides of most would-be non- 
representationalists have proved damnably dull. While it is therefore 
not surprising that the validity of abstract painting is being questioned, 
and much of it dismissed as mere pattern-making, the scope and 
momentum of the newer non-figurative movement are such that no 
amount of critical discouragement is likely to ‘affect the painters con- 
cerned. The success of painters like Hayter is, in mals likely to stimulate 
even greater efforts in this direction. 

In spite of its limitations, Hayter is able to make non=ftgurative 
painting a useful vehicle for his remarkably inventive mind. Techni- 
cally, his methods are clear and direct. “Le Vol de |’Oiseau’ he 
contrasts large areas of simple colour with parts covered by compli- 
cated and animated lines and forms. He has an extraordinary gift’ 
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of animation, and he frequently uses effects of what you might call 
expanding repetition in the manner of the Futurists. He has gone 
back to make good use of that phase of the frenzied experimentation 
of the early twentieth century. The eye of the spectator finds itself 
drawn into complicated but enjoyable exercises of trying to adjust 
one shape to another which is similar but not quite identical and 
behind which at varying angles further related shapes appear. Hayter 
called one of his finest paintings at his recent exhibition ‘ Palimpseste ’ 
and one can say that almost all his paintings are palimpsests. He 
seems constantly to be drawing one group of forms over another, and 
this feeling of one form attempting to adjust itself to an almost identical 
one in a different position and colour produces an intense effect of 
vitality. His use of this method is far from obvious or crude but 
it is responsible for the compelling nature of much of his painting. 
Coupled with his engraver’s mastery of line, it enables him to involve 
the spectator in the actual rhythms of the paintings. 

Some of the French critics have drawn attention to the affinities which 
his painting has with music and the fact that many of them could 
almost be described as visual analogies of the fugues of Bach. There 
is, indeed, something of the mathematical and austere precision of 
Bach in much of his work and also the same underlying ecstacy. He 
does not attempt to achieve interesting or bizarre effects of texture 
as do some of his non-figurative contemporaries, a tendency which 
seems to have reached its extreme form in the newer work of Dubuffet. 
His use of pigment is thin, crisp, and direct. The interest is carried 
purely by line, colour, and proportion. Such recognisable elements 
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nature as much as forms which arrived in the course of working out 
the composition and which the artist identified subsequently. 
It seems possible for a painter like Hayter to open up a new and 


authentic world of imagination and feeling for us, because the limita- _ 


tions of this new art, like the limitations of engraving, acted as a spur 
on him. Abstraction is not to him a form of escape. Irksome though 
technical and stylistic limitations might be, they provide an essential 
element of resistance in most arts, a kind of crucible, if you like, in 
which the final product is purified and intensified. There must be 
some reason why it is in the restrictive field of poetry rather than in 
prose that we, find the finest literary expression. One. cannot avoid 
feeling that the unprecedented freedom which the artist enjoyed in our 
day is now leading to the self-imposition of far greater tyrannies than 
faced his predecessors. Looked at in this way, non-representationalism 
may prove to be not so much an escape from the bonds of traditional 
painting, as the reflection of the unconscious desire for the intensifying 
effect of some kind of limitation. Whether the results of this particular 
limitation can be called pictorial art is another matter, and really a 
matter of terminology. If its symbols can be grasped—felt is perhaps 
a better word—it may not only become an accepted art in itself but 
may well have come to stay, unlike the diversified movements from 
which it sprang. It can then only be challenged in so far as it is not 
true to its own laws; in so far as it does not make the best use of the 


limited means of communication. it provides; and in so far as it 


genuinely fails to evoke a response.—Third Programme 


Millom Delivered 


By NORMAN 


F a man wants to see things ‘ strange, rich, and rare’, he should 

cross not to the other side of the world, but to the other side of 

his own street. Familiarity breeds blindness rather than contempt, 

and nothing has more power to surprise us than the familiar looked 
at for the first time: So last midsummer I crossed my own particular 
Street, which is the River Duddon, the county boundary between 
Cumberland and Lancashire. There, I turned and looked back at 
myself—that is to say, I looked back at my home, the town of Millom, 
a place that seems to belong to me like an outer layer of clothing, 
so that anywhere else I feel not properly dressed. 

I was on a hill above Askam, in Low Furness, looking across the 
Duddon Estuary, with Millom on the opposite shore and Black Combe 
behind it. To the west, the-sea; to the north and east, a long saw-edge 
of feils that runs right up to the hub of the dales. It was one of those 
days when the wind keeps flicking the sun off your skin before it gets 
a chance to settle. You see the heat buzzing round you, but you never 
feel the sting of it. The woods and the dykes were dipped and dripping 
with new green, and as I walked through the pasture I seemed almost 
to kick the larks into the air, sending them up like little singing spurts 
of dust. At last, I found myself a stone and sat down to enjoy the view. 

But ‘ view’ is a term I do not like.. A view is something which takes 
place in the eye, in the brain. It is an accident, created merely by the 
position in which the beholder happens to be, merely by the geometrical 
relationship between the eye and a number of external objects. And I 
would rather tell you about the rocks which made up that view. For all 
of it could be explained in terms of the rocks and of the forces which 
had: worked on them. That is why although I am no geologist, I am 
going to try briefly to describe those rocks, so that you may appreciate 
what this scene came to stand*for in my mind. 4 

First of all, then, there was Black Combe—a great “hump of a 
mountain, a large animal shape that sprawls over the south-west corner 
of Cumberland, keeping itself to itself, aloof and alert. Bald as a 
badger, yet smooth and almost sleek, scarcely showing a chip of the 
rock it is made of—and that rock is one of the oldest in the world, 
laid down 300,000,000 years before the Alps and the Himalayas were 
ever imagined. And to the right of Black Combe were all the volcanic 
rocks which make up the central peaks of the lakes—a clutter and 
crumple of ridge and pike and pinnacle as spiky as the roof of a gothic- 
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The very names crackle and crunch under the 
teeth, whether you recognise them or not—Scafell, Scafell Pike, Harter 
Fell, Stickle Pike of Dunnerdale, Bowfell, Crinkle Crags, Dow Crag, 
Coniston Old Man. 

That was the scene; that was the back-cloth. Between me and it 
was the orchestral pit, the basin of the estuary—an amphitheatre, as 
Mrs. Radcliffe would have called it 150 years ago. And in the bottom 
of the basin were the mosses, like tea-leaves in the bottom of a teapot 
—the scrapings and shavings and siftings of Dunnerdale and the 
Lickle Valley and all the becks and sikes which tip their waste into 
them. Moreover, valley and mountain, marsh and crag, were all made 
of the same stuff, the same basic three or four rocks, and this was what 
gave such unity to the scene. This was what explained the shape and 
colour and character of almost everything I could’see. But it did not 
explain what, next to the fells themselves, was the most memorable 
feature of that landscape—it did not explain the Millom Ironworks. 

There they were, right opposite me, about a mile or a mile and a 
half away, end on, sailing out into the tide like a battleship with all 
her funnels smoking and a great wash of steam about her bows. A 
magnificent heart-stirring sight, a human climax, a human signature 
on a land where otherwise man seemed to have little claim. But if I 
wanted any explanation for the ironworks, I had to go not to the fells 
across the estuary, but to the ground beneath me. For I was sitting 
on the mountain limestone, the rock which bears large deposits of 
haematite iron ore. Everywhere I could see pits and quarries, scurf 
and scribbles of red spoil, miniature cliffs and gullies, and little funi- 
cular railways twisting up the slopes. The limestone hardly shows 
itself on the Cumberland side of the Duddon, except at Hodbarrow 
Point, yet this is the rock that feeds the roots of the furnaces ; this is 
the compost out of which Millom nurtures and unfolds its great green 
rhubarb leaves of roof and gable. 

I felt myself shivering with excitement as I looked: at that scene, 
and when I got back I found that it was not just excitement I‘was 
shivering with. In fact, I had caught a chill, and had to stay in bed 
for a few days. I lay there, reading the Gerusalemme Liberata of 
Tasso, and swimming off every now and then into a nice comfortable 
doze, and soon I found that Tasso and, midsummer and Millom and 
Jerusalem were all getting muddled together in my mind. Millom 
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began to take onthe Gr oF Sennen joriow | in the hands of the 
Moslems at the time of the Crusades, Jerusalem as Tasso describes 
it in the stanzas beginning: ‘ Gierusalem sovra duo colli é posta’. Here 
is Fairfax’s version of two of them: 


Jerusalem is seated on two hills 
3 Of height unlike, and turned side to side, 
~ The space between a gentle valley fills,~ 
From mount to mount expansed fair and wide; 
Three sides are sure imbar’d, with crags and hills, 
- The rest is easy, scant to rise espied; ~ 
But mighty bulwarks fence that plainer part, 
So art helps nature, nature strengtheneth art. 
The town is stor’d of troughs and cisterns, made 
-To keep fresh water, but the country seems 
Devoid of grass, unfit for ploughman’ s trade, 
Not fertile, moist with rivers, wells, and streams. 
There grow few trees, to make the summer’s shade, 
To shield the parched land from scorching beams, 
Save that a wood starfds six mile from the town, 
With aged cedars dark, and shadows brown. 


The more I thought of it, the closer the parallel seemed. There were 
the two hills, of height unlike, the church on one, the devil’s boulder 
on the other; there, behind, were the uplands and the hillside woods; 
there, to the east; the Duddon for the Jordan, and to the west, the 
Irish Sea for the Mediterranean—the Midland Sea, as Fairfax calls 
it. Above all, there was the desert—the dry, sandy, barren desert of 
the old mines, out of which the town and the furnaces blossomed like 
the rose, even though it was an iron rose. I began to write some 
verses in Tasso’s own stanza: 


This ridge comands the estuary. Here, 

Among the cow-licked green, the limestone walls, 
I gaze across grey, gulping-sands to where 

The city watches from her window-sills. 

Her tilted roofs are high with sunlight; her 
Foundations are upon the holy hills: 

Her feet are firm as rivets in the rock; 

Her arms enclose the slagback and the dock. 


The desert lies around her; wry and dry, 
Long twisted dunes of rubble, screes of ore, 
=f _- Shelvings of ash, ponds where reflected blue 
Turns sour as bile and rots the willows bare; 
A blowing grind of grit that scours the sky 
And stuffs the snuffy rat-holes, mouth and ear— 
Red scabs of haematite on walk and wood 
Where men’s veins drain into the land’s own blood. 


Viscous and salt the sea; bitter and black, 

The boil of scum dries among welts of mud; 
The half-choked mussels huddle to the rock; 
Plantain and sallow thrift and gutterweed 
Creep like a cuticle down crack and creek 

And the flat limbs of silt are stripped and dead. 


The final couplet of that stanza was never written, and I am afraid 
it is no great loss. But why, you may ask, why try to imitate Tasso 
at all when I was standing beside the river so closely associated with 
Wordsworth? Why, when I have got the ‘Duddon Sonnets’, when I 
have got ‘The Prelude’ and ‘ Resolution and Independence ’"—why 
quote the Italian epic? It is because on Midsummer Eve I wanted an 
epic. I saw the landscape as a heroic landscape; I wanted not ‘ Resolu- 
tion and , Independence ’ but ‘ Attack and Triumph’: ‘cosi vince 
Goffredo ’. Wordsworth had described the people of the dales living 
in such complete harmony with nature that they became part of the 
landscape: 

And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 
Upon the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a cloud the old man stood. 


But here man had not been ‘ motionless as a cloud’. He had roused 
himself; he had stirred himself; he had accepted the challenge of the 
bare landscape; he had built his city; he had drawn his very life out 
of the rocks on which he stood. 

All this made me think again about Shae Wordsworth has to say 
of the relation between man and nature. For some time I had regarded 
him as the great illustrator, the great illuminator, of one branch of the 
Affirmative hos The emomanve Way is a term popularised by 
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Charles Williams for that department of Christian teaching which is 
based on the sacramental acceptance of the beauty and holiness of 
physical existence. The converse, of course, is the Negative Way, 
which is the way of asceticism, the way of self-denial, the way of the 
rejection of the world. It is also (rather unfortunately, as many of us 
think) the way which has been the more stressed in Christian morals. 
The Negative Way, as it is practised by the monk and the hermit, is 
constructed round three main disciplines—solitude, celibacy, and poverty 
—each of which is a rejection of one of the pleasures of secular life. 
Against these, the Affirmative Way formulates three great modes of 
acceptance. Against solitude it places the Way of the City, the 
acceptance of society, of the world made miraculously unworldly; 
against celibacy it places the Way of Romantic Love; and against 
priestly poverty the Way of Nature, the acceptance of the rightness and 
goodness of material things. 

Charles Williams had already illustrated two of the branches of 
the Affirmative Way—the Way of Human Love and the Way of the 
City—by means of the figures of Beatrice and of King Arthur. He had 
intended to illustrate the Way of Nature from the poetry of Words- 
worth, but died with this work unfinished, leaving only a few hints to 
guide us. When we follow those hints we find, first of all, that it was 
not the beauty of nature which was Wordsworth’s prime concern— 
not the beauty but the fact, not the spectacle but the objective reality 
behind the spactacle. He came-at a time when men were very conscious 
of Cumberland as a picture; William Gilpin and Thomas Gray had 
analysed the proportions and perspectives of the lakes and mountains, 
giving nature so many out of ten for composition. But Wordsworth 
would have nothing at all to do with this way of looking at things. He 
loved his lakes and mountains not just for what they looked like but for 
what they were. Just as Dante’s Beatrice was a real girl as well as an 
instrument of the divine grace, so Wordsworth’s mountains were always 
real mountains. 


Dante’s and Wordsworth’s Visions 

There is another parallel between Dante’s vision and that of Words- 
worth: both began in childhood. Both began with an impulsive giving, 
a dedication of the self to the beloved object. In Wordsworth’s case 
it began long before he was able t6 understand the experience, long 
before Hawkshead, even; it began in the back garden at Cockermouth, 
When he ran about naked as a Red Indian, abandoning himself to the 
sun and the rain and the river. For the Affirmative Way is not just 
a way of acceptance, it is also a way of submission. Grace has its 
demands as well as its gifts. There must be self-surrender; there must 
be effort; there must be discipline and rules. 

It is when we come to consider these rules that Wordsworth seems 
much less sure of his steps than Dante. This is partly, no doubt, because 
the Way of Nature was comparatively unexplored. No one, perhaps, 
has had Dante’s insight into the divine potentialities of human love, 
yet most people have at least some idea of what love ought to be. The 
main rules are laid down; the perversions, the dangers, are recognised. 
Love leads Dante into Paradise, but only after the trial of terror and 
the purgation of penitence. Again, next to Dante himself and his 
Beatrice, the-most celebrated pair of lovers in the Divine Comedy are 
Paulo and Francesco—and they are in hell. 

But for Wordsworth, the Way of Nature by-passed hell and purgatory 
and led straight to heaven. He never recognised the challenge of the 
Way—perhaps he never realised that there was any challenge. He 
saw man as a Creature of nature, bound by the laws of his environment, 
and finding his salvation in the fulfilment of those laws. The divine 
light, the divine lesson, shone through the mountains and the flowers 
as it did through the eyes of Beatrice, but it was completely without 
hint of challenge or warning. Man had simply to co-operate with 
nature; to adjust himself to the great biological process, to the seasons, 
to the climate, to the laws that governed the growth and fertility 
of grass and tree and beast and bird. All this, of course, is true 
and valuable—especially valuable today when by ignoring these laws 
man is in danger of destruction. Yet obedience to these laws is not 
enough. Just as the challenge of Love has to be met if it is not to 
become an obsession; just as the challenge of the City has to be met if 
it is not to become a despotism; so the challenge of nature has to be 
met if man is not to decline into a mere animal existence. As a natural 
creature he must obey the laws of nature; but as a rational creature 
he must resist her blind and grinding tyranny. 

Today, adinittedly, that resistance has run mad. We are ev erywhere 

(continued on page 150) 
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NEWS DIARY 
January 16-22 


Wednesday, January 16 


In his annual message to Congress President 
Truman says that the American people 
have two hard years ahead 


Men of ist Guards Brigade search villages 
near Tel el Kebir 


British Note describes Persia’s demand for 
closing down British Consulates as a 
breach of treaty obligations 


Whursday, January 17 
Mr. Churchill addresses joint session- of 
United States Congress 


U.N. Political Committee decides to refer 
latest Soviet proposals to Disarmament 
Commission 


M. Faure, a Radical leader, elected Prime 
Minister by French National Assembly 


Friday, January 18 


United States to supply Britain with 
1,000,000 tons of steel; Britain to provide 
aluminium and tin for the United States 


After final meeting between Mr. Churchill 
and President Truman, announcement is 
published about North Atlantic Command 


Egyptian Government protests against 
detention of Inspector-General of Egyptian 
police 

Meat ration reduced 


Saturday, January 19 


U.N. General Assembly refers Soviet pro- 
posals about atomic weapons to Dis- 
armament Commission 


British troops fight Egyptian terrorists in 
Suez Canal zone. American nun killed 


Mr. Churchill leaves Washington for New 
York 


Sunday, January 20 


British troops carry out house-to-house 
search in Ismailia 


Sir Francis, Shepherd, British Ambassador 
in Persia, to be transferred to another post 


M. Faure forms a Cabinet from the centre 
parties in France 


Monday, January 21 


Meeting of Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters ends 


British troops discover terrorist arsenal in 
cemetery in Ismailia 


President Truman. sends Budget to U.S. 
Congress 


Tuesday, January 22 


Persian Government reported to have © 


refused to accept nomination of new 
British Ambassador 


Three-year plan to help Arab retugees from 
Palestine approved by U.N. Additional 
Political Committee 


More nationalist demonstrations take place 
in Tunisia 
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Mr. Churchill receiving an ovation in the Chamber of the House of Representatives 
before addressing the United States Congress in Washington on January 17. In 
his speech the Prime Minister said that he had come to the United States “to ask 
not for gold but for steel, not for favours but equipment’. After final discussions 
with President Truman, Mr. Churchill left Washington for New York on 
January 19 and sailed for England in the ‘Queen Mary’ yesterday 
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Damage estimated at £1,000,000 was caused by a hurricane which swept across the 
Orkney Islands on January 16. A five-ton lorry is seen blown on to its side after 
the wind had smashed the garage it was in. Farmers have suffered severe losses-in 
feeding-stuffs, and the poultry industry has been seriously affected. Last week-end the 
King and Queen sent a message of sympathy to the Lord Lieutenant of Orkney 


Right: the four-masted barque ‘ Pamir’, with the Margate life-boat standing by, 
riding out the gale at anchor off the Kent coast last Friday night. She later 
broke adrift in the rough seas but was eventually able to set some of her sails 
and continue her journey to Rio de Janeiro. One of the last windjammers. to 
trade between Australia and Europe, she is now a-German cadet-training vessel 


Egyptian police ro 
week. On Saturdz 
occupation of part, 
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Citizens of Delhi went to the ] 
In this photograph electors fr‘ 
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‘by British troops during their search for terrorists in the area of Tel el Kebir last 
{a nun had been killed in a convent in Ismailia, General-.Erskine ordered the 
wn, saying that he could ‘no longer tolerate the existing situation in which the 
‘yptian authorities were failing to maintain law and order’ 


The funeral cortége of Marshal de Latire de Tassigny crossing the Place 

de la Concorde, Paris, to Les Invalides on January 16 after the Requiem 

Mass at Notre Dame. At Les Invalides every branch of the French armed 

forces, together with contingents from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and other countries, was represented in a march-past 


General Sir Gerald Templer who has 
been appointed High Commissioner for 
the Federation of Malaya in succession 
to the late Sir Henry Gurney. In addi- 
tion to the civil duties of his office, 
| mnuary 14.in the Indian General Election. General Templer will be responsible for 
vg parts of the State come to the capital the direction of all military and police 
! to vote operations 


Last week the first two Neptune anti-submarine aircraft to be 
delivered to the R.A.F. from the United States arrived at 
St. Eval R.A.F, Station, Cornwall. The photograph shows 
one of these aircraft, which can carry mines, torpedoes, bombs, . 
and rockets and are fitted with the latest electronic devices A photograph taken last week-end in Derbyshire: a view of the village 
s for submarine detection of Bonsall from the east showing snow lying in deep drifts in the fields 
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The Essence of Protestantism 


By RONALD GREGOR SMITH 


F you had lived in Edinburgh in the early part of the eighteenth 
century you would probably not have dared to take a walk up to 
the Castle on Sundays, for on that day, and particularly during 
the hours of divine service, there was active a noxious tribe, called 
‘seizers’, whose duty it was to seize anyone found strolling in the 
streets and to report him to the general Kirk Session. These gentlemen, 
it is interesting to note, were appointed not by the church but by the 
magistrates. And, of course, they were only one manifestation of a whole 
system, watchful, autocratic, sullen, and dogged, which tried to impose 
on society a law alien to its creative freedom and alien to the moral 
responsibility, you might almost say to the humanity, of man. 


The Meaning of ‘Heteronomy’ 

Can we call that system typical of Protestantism? In the terms which 
Paul Tillich uses, that picture from Calvinist Scotland would be 
described as one from an age of ‘heteronomy’. That means an age 
in which religion forgot its proper nature, and in a mixture of arro- 
gance and defeatism tried to impose, from outside, its own laws and 
principles in an absolute way on civilisation. In other words, it was 
an effort of one of the historical Protestant forms to cut away from 
its own roots, and to make itself secure against the threat of the uncon- 
ditional. The effort has a family likeness to many of the efforts of the 
Old Church to regain lost ground after the Reformation. But this kind 
of heteronomy is not of the essence of Protestantism. The Protestant 
principle does not depend on the elevation of its own Protestant forms 
into a position of absolute authority. 

Are we to say, then, that the essential contrast between the two great 
Christian confessions of the west, the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant, is between an all-embracing and static hierarchical structure on 
the one hand, and a precarious subjectivism and individualism on the 
other hand? Between a church which claims absolute and over-all 
authority and a collection of separated individuals? 

It is a crude contrast, yet I think there is something in the implied 
criticism of Protestantism in particular. If you look, for instance, in 
the Diaries_of Sgren Kierkegaard, whom I should call—though not 
without qualification—the greatest modern Protestant, you will find 
a very revealing note about the preface to a little book of Edifying 
Discourses, which he planned to dedicate to ‘ The Individual ’. Here 
is what he says: ‘It is a strange thing. I had decided to alter that 
preface . . . since it seemed to me to be imbued with a certain spiritual 
eroticism. . . . I hurried to the printers. What happened? The com- 
positor pled for this preface. I laughed at him a little, yet in the silence 
of my heart I thought, “ Perhaps he is the individual ”. In my delight 
I first thought of having only two copies of the book printed, and 
presenting one to the compositor ’. 

Of course, it is historically true that Protestantism began as a political 
protest by a minority. But is it true that its distinctive life has been 
one of individual protest, uttered against the background of the normal, 
the great church? Is Protestantism essentially a solitary affair, in which 
certain exceptional individuals pick their own eccentric way to salva- 
tion? Has Protestantism no real sense of community? 

Already I hear the distant booming of the great Barthian guns. From 
Karl Barth and his followers you can hear a very decided ‘ No’ to my 
questions. They are the theologians of the Word, but not of a bare 
word spoken to lonely individuals. They come with all the accoutrements 
of a mighty traditional proclamation, and their theology is a most im- 
pressive system of church dogmatics. The whole Barthian theology 
presupposes a church, a community, and an objective tradition 
reaching far beyond any merely subjective or negative definition of 
Protestantism. It represents what Tillich calls the great tradition of 


kerygmatic theology—theology of the unadorned message. This means,. 


in effect, that Barthian Protestantism is ready to compete with the 
Roman Catholic Church on more or less level ground. Against the 
massive battlements of the Roman Church it raises its own structures, 
noble and imposing, the work of a fighting church, equipped in word 
and sacraments to offer men what it sees as the purer way. And, of 


course, some kind of dogmatic system must always be a part of the 
Protestant churches. You cannot do without tradition and doctrine and 
a body of accepted belief if you are to survive in society. You must have 
an institution, ever if you are not interested primarily or absolutely - 
in the institution. 

Must we say, then, that the essence of Proestannee lies simply in 
the historical forms and structures of the Reformed churches? Is 
Protestantism simply the sum total of the more or less purified versions 
of the late medieval church as these have appeared from the Reforma- 
tion onwards? No: the essence of Protestantism is not to be found in 
the strident, undiluted neo-orthodoxy fashionable today among Barth’s 
followers, rather than with Barth himself, any more than it is to be 
seen in the social applications of political Calvinism in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Protestantism is neither sheer individualism 
nor is it the direct application to society of a body of orthodox church 
doctrine. At best these are only half-truths. 

So far I have done little more than mention Tillich’s name. But hig 
thought has provoked all I have been saying. His book of essays and 
addresses, The Protestant Era*, is indeed a provoking work. It is ram- 
shackle and repetitious; its English is often obscure and highly abstract; 
its essays are of various dates ranging from 1922 to 1946; and I am 
not convinced that what he had to say in 1922, for instance, about 
religious socialism in Germany is of great importance for Great Britain 
today. But I have no hesitation is saying that Tillich’s thought seems to 
me to be of the utmost importance for an understanding of the religious 
and political forces that are at work in our time. There is hardly a 
chapter of the eighteen in his book which does not’open great perspec- — 
tives for thought and action about religion and about society. As I 
read the book William Temple’s aphorism came. to my mind, that many 
clergymen talk about God as though he were a clergyman. Tillich talks 
about God in terms of the whole of existence. 

Following the course of Tillich’s thought, then, I have said that 
neither a heteronomous system imposed upon society, and attempting 
to suppress its autonomy, nor a merely private and abstract individual- 
ism, nor again even the imposing doctrinal system of Protestant neo- 
orthodoxy, gets to the heart of the question: What is Protestantism? 
In Tillich’s own words, the Protestant principle ‘is not exhausted by 
any historical religion; it is not identical . . 
at all’. Rather it is to be seen at work in what he calls the boundary- 
situation, where the unconditional meets the conditioned, or, to use 
religious language, where God confronts man. 

Of course, he does not mean by this just an emotional experience of 
certain types who are predisposed to be religious. In fact, some of 
Tillich’s most devastating comments, in a book which abounds in 
devastating comments, are about religious personalities who use religious 
experience merely in order to build up their own personalities. The true 
boundary-situation exists where a man is aware of the impact of the 
unconditional as the ground and the judge of his being. In one striking 
passage, where he has been discussing the nature of what he calls self- 
transcending realism as embodying man’s historical situation when it is 
open to grace, he adds, ‘it is more religious to criticise attempts to 
condition the unconditional, even if this leads-to atheism. . . . The man 
of today who feels separated by a gulf from the theistic believer, often 
knows more about the “ ultimate ” than the self-assured Christian who 
thinks that through his faith he has God in his possession, at least 
intellectually ’. 


“You Cannot Possess God’ 

This is one of Tillich’s great refrains, determining the Protestant 
principle: you cannot possess God, you cannot possess any form of 
security against the unconditional. If you think you do, in the form 
of magic or rites or symbols or sacraments or any body of assured 
belief, then you are denying the conditioned nature of all human 
experience. You cannot even possess faith. Faith is not something 
you can acquire and then make use of in building your defences. The 
truth is that faith possesses you. In‘ the form of grace faith comes 


* Translated and edited by Professor James Luther Adams, with an introduction by R. H. Daubney. Nisbet, 21s, 
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~ ‘as in a thunderstorm at night, when the lightning throws a blinding 
clarity over all things, leaving them the next moment in utter dark- 
ness’. Reality seen in this Way becomes something new and trans- 
= parent. When Tillich talks of being justified by faith he is therefore 
-not talking in terms of a new law but rather in terms of an anticipa- 
tion of the end towards which~all history is driving. The Protestant 
principle is prophetic and not ecclesiastical. It is a prophetic criticism 
which, as he says, ‘ breaks the absolute church and the absolute society ’; 
_ to it ‘conservative ecclesiasticism and revolutionary utopianism are 
alike idolatry’. For.to the Protestant principle nothing is sacred in 
itself, and there is no truth in human minds which is divine truth 
in itself. For God cannot be enclosed in any system of doctrine; nor 
is he accessible through morals and education; he, the unconditional, 
cannot be made into an object beside other objects; but he is wherever 
man faces the problem of his freedom and his separation with un- 
conditional concern. 
This is a theology of the cross; for in the cross ‘ humanity experi- 
enced the boundary-situation as never before. In this power—indeed, 
- in this impotence and poverty—the Protestant church will stand so 
long as it is aware of the meaning of its own existence’. But it would 
be wrong to think that Tillich is merely re-stating the old Protestant 
orthodoxy with its keen sense of sin and grace. His work is significant 
not as a modern version of a theology of faith but as the beginnings 
of a new philosophical theology. Tillich’s Protestant principle implies 
an ontology, that is, an understanding of being. It proceeds from the 
understanding of man’s nature as rooted in freedom and responsibility, 
and finding in the unconditional its judging and healing source. It 
is worlds removed from the great Thomist. dualist ontology; 
and Tillich adumbrates a critique of Thomism which will one day, 
I hope, be more explicitly developed. It is difficult to say much about 
it here but I should like to say just this. Tillich sees two dangers in the 
Thomist division of natural and supernatural. First, he sees the danger 
of an attempted conditioning of the unconditional—making of God 
into a transcendent object whose existence and attributes theologians 
can prove and establish and possess; and second, he’ sees the danger of 
an evacuation of reality from the natural world. This means that neither 
the being of God nor the being of the world has any assured reality. 
He himself sees the world as one, and God as its ground, and the ground 
of man’s being, while at the same time—and this is the ambiguity of 
history—man is separated from God, his ground. 

With all this there is still more in this book teeming with ideas. 
This principle which Tillich sees as activating history is not merely 
an inspiration for certain favoured individuals. It is a principle which 
becomes apparent in what he calls a Gestalt or structure of grace. 
A structure of grace is a finite form through which grace appears. 
Thus, ‘ the divine appears through the humanity of the Christ, through 
the historical weakness of the Church, through the finite material of 
the sacrament . . . forms of grace are those which are, so to speak, 
selected by grace that it may appear through them .. . a structure 
of grace is not something tangible, but is “ transparent’. Something 

shines through it which is more than it. The church is the church 
because it is transparent as a Gestalt of grace. The saint is a saint, 
not because he is “ good”, but because he is transparent for some- 
thing that is more than he himself is... . The Protestant church accord- 
ing to its claim is a Gestalt of grace. It unites protest and form ’. Then, 
typically, Tillich adds, ‘ this is its idea, but not necessarily its reality ’. 


s 


‘The Ultimate Meaning of Life’ 

For what he looks for as the real expression of the Protestant prin- 
ciple is what he also calls a theonomy or a theonomous society, that 
is, one in which the grace of the unconditioned shines through the 
finite form, so that the fabric of the form becomes translucent, and 

‘| glows with reality. In such a society the divine, as he says, is ‘not a 
problem but a presupposition ’. 
ruling over the other forms. Rather, ‘it is the life-blood, the inner 
power, the ultimate meaning of all life. . . . All history is sacred 
history, everything that happens bears a mythical character... the 
theonomous society is open to and directed towards the divine’. 
‘History comes from and moves towards periods of theonomy ’. 

In face of all this we certainly cannot say that Tillich is defending 
a merely individualist or a merely dogmatic position. And he drives 
his use of the Protestant principle one step further, reaching the most 

5 interesting critique of all. Protestantism, he says, when it is true 

to its twofold nature of uniting protest and form, actually allows and 
- furthers the protest against itself. This it does in the existence,of the 
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secular world. Modern secular autonomy, which has risen out of his- 
torical Protestantism, may itself be the vehicle of grace. Out of the 
restless movement of autonomy another age of theonomy can come, 
not by suppression of man’s freedom and responsibility, but in the 
sovereign power of grace, in the work of groups and societies with 
a vision of the need and a sense of the right moment, the Kairos. 


A Destiny Implying Both Freedom and Guilt 
One more quotation; ‘Religious action—the cultus—is supposed to 
give an ultimate meaning to daily life. It is not so important to produce 


new liturgies as it is to penetrate into the depths of what happens 


day by day, in labour and industry, in marriage and friendship, in 
social relatioas and recreatioi, in meditation and tranquillity, in the 
unconscious and the coascious. To elevate all this into the light of the 
eternal is the great task of the cultus, and not to reshape a tradition 
traditionally ’. “The man, of today’ (he says in another essay) ‘is in a 
situation in which most of the traditional forms and values of life are 


‘disintegrating, he is often driven to the abyss of complete meaning- 


lessness, which is full of both horror and fascination. He a’so knows 
that this situatioa is not the result of_a mechanical necessity but of 
a destiny which implies both freedom and guilt. In being aware of 
all this, the man of today is near the boundary-situation that Pro- 
testantism proclaims ’. 

I could say where I think Tillich does not develop his arguments 
strongly enough—for instance, in the tenuous connection he finds 
between the institutional Church and his eschatological hope; or where 
he seems to me to be lacking—for instance, in his appreciation of the 
great imaginative tradition of Europe. But you want to know whether 
this book has enough positive claim on you to make it worth reading. 
I should say that Tillich’s work is always worth reading, especially 
by those who want a faith that is not dependent on prior acceptance 
of theological truths about God and Christ. For, as he says, ‘we can 
discern God at the very moment when all known assertions about 
“God” have lost their power’. The last thing I should like to say 
about Tillich is what Burke said once about himself: that he is a 
Protestant from zeal and not from indifference —Third Programme 


The Abandoned Harbour 


Oceans are steeple-deep beyond the bank 

Of sand that wag the harbour mouth, 

And half a town lies now beneath 

The roadstead where no ships may ride. 

Along the crumbling dunes, the lank 
Sea-lavender is blown and bleached 

By salt and wind in one unending tide 

That scours the ruins where a boat is beached 
And broken, the shattered oars 

Cast with a rotted lifebelt.on the shingle floors. 


Out of the waves of sand, a chimney rises, 

And the ribbed back of a slateless roof, 

Where, if you walk, your feet are half 

Sunk in the sand-packed lofts of upper rooms. 

The cliffs, where crippled church and houses 

Crawl down the winters to the foundered 

Edge of time, reveal the shafts of wells, dead dreams 

Of sweet water that once fountained from the plundered 
Graveyards of the deep. Among the rocks 

Clatter the skulls of fallen cemeteries, and a coffin knocks. 


Behind, the land is vast and desolate, and desolate and vast 
The heavens’ inanition. A distant lighthouse 
Buries its yellowed candle in the marsh; no mouse 
Or comfortable mole works here: only the white birds 
Calling on the emptiness of a forgotten past * 
Welcome the solitary wanderer. But even vaster, 
And more desolate, the sea, two heaving thirds 
Of space, hangs on the high horizon, the master 
Whose indifference broke more than our intentions ever break. 
A ship, far off, sails in another world; but what harbour can 
its lost survivors make? 
JAMES KirkuP 
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By PETER ROSE PULHAM 


HE question, whether or not photography is an art, has always 
seemed to me irritating, meaningless, and beside the point. 


If photography is used merely as a technical process to record - 


some visible fact, it is an adjunct to science. But if it is used 
to express, since all. expression is emotional, selective and personal, it 
cannot avoid the use of art. 

Art proceeds—it does not progress—by alternate swings of the 
pendulum. Photography until recently tried to imitate painting. 
Leonardo da Vinci, knowing the principle of the camera-obscura, tried 
to imitate the camera before it was invented. Towards the middle of 
the last century the camera tried to imitate what the painters thought 
the camera could do better than themselves. Towards the end of the 
century the painters began to imitate the camera’s defects; Degas, 
Monex, and Toulouse-Lautrec did that; then the camera started to copy 
the painters’ defects, and photographs were made to look like faded 
Old Masters. More recently the photographer has developed a set of 
conventions of his own, and although these early, mainly German, 
attempts are not to my mind very attractive, at least they have severed 
the photograph from painting, have given it autonomy, at any rate for 
the time being. 

Nothing is less true than the notion that the camera cannot lie: on 
the contrary, it is incapable of telling the truth, it cannot even reproduce 
human vision, and as our idea of human vision is in itself a convention, 
a photograph is twice removed from any possible reality; it can only 
present one of the myriad facets of a possible truth. Which facet it 
shows depends on the photographer, his attitude both to the camera 
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above, as seen by, Monet in his painting of 1894; left, in 
a photograph of about the same date. 


and to his subject, the mood in which he sees it or the light in which 
he desires to portray it. A proper comprehension of the possibilities 
of photography depends, in the first place, on an understanding of the 
differences between human vision and that of the camera. These are not 
only mechanical or physical but also intellectual and emotional, for the 
eye conveys an image to the brain and the lens its image to the film; 
but whereas the film is passive, and registers finally and without question 
the instantaneous static image offered to it by the lens, there is always 
an interplay, a cat’s cradle, between the eye and the brain, and between 
the heart and the head. The eye sees, the brain registers, the mind 
doubts and questions, the eye quests again, confirms, refutes or modifies 
its first impression—roves and follows movement and the sequence of 
events, lingers searching from the heart the character of a face, or is 
distracted, like a jackdaw by the dazzle of some bright object, or is 
attracted to a brilliant colour as a bull to a red rag. 

The eye sees clearly only the pin-point on which it is momentarily 
focused; all else, out of the corner of the eye, is vague; but the eye is 


constantly re-focusing, changing its range from near to far and from- 
far to wide in a hundred darting glances, as quickly as the mind can’ 
register the fleeting mobile image: whereas the camera with the fixed 


stare oPits immobile glass eye sees clearly only the objects on the plane 
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to which it is focused; all else, before and behind, is vague; although 


it sees with equal clarity, simultaneously, all the objects on this plane— 
as the-eye would do by reading from left to right and from top to 


_ bottom, remembering and co-ordinating the various images received. 


1 


The lens has a fixed focal length; short, it registers a steep perspective; 
long, one which is concertina-ed. Thére is all the difference in the 
world between looking through the right and the wrong end of a 
telescope; yet the eye can pick out the details of a figure so distant 
that it would appear a mere speck to the ordinary lens, and can the 
next moment focus microscopically back, examining the hairs on a hand, 
so quickly that these two images, distant and near, are conveyed almost 
simultaneously to the mind. 


The Outline which Dissolves 


.The camera has only one eye: it has in a way a clearer vision, as 
you can see by shutting one of yours, but owing to the two or three 
inches’ distance between our eyes, each eye sees a slightly different 
image, one from the right and one from the left: it is the correlation 
of these images superimposed in the mind, and the automatic realisation 
of the degree to which we are squinting, that enables us to judge distance. 
If you are holding a marble in your hand and look at it with one eye 
shut you will see barely half its surface; with both eyes you will see 


to a certain extent round it; but it follows that you will not see a 


clearly defined outline. Cézanne in despair said ‘The outline escapes 
me’; and Corot said of Ingres ‘ Yes, indeed: a great deal of talent— 
but he was up the wrong street: he thought that reality lies in the 
outlines, and it is the opposite which is true, because the outline dis- 
solves in front of the eye’. Even a stereoscopic image is not convincing; 
it strikes one not as a reality, but as an amusing conjuring trick, an 
“illusion ’. The failure of stereoscopic vision and of colour photography 
to produce a convincing image seems to me to have something to do 
with scale. A photograph is of an entirely arbitrary size; looking at a 
miniature is quite different from looking at a poster, and different 
again from looking at, say, an eye enlarged twice life-size on a small 
picture-postcard. Giacometti is, I think, the only artist to have brought 
a new conception of scale and perspective to the visual arts since 
Ucello. A sculpture of-his, meant to represent a man seen ten feet away, 
looks like a man seen from that distance, regardless of whether you are 
near to, or far from, the sculpture. ; 

The eye automatically regulates its aperturesdiaphragm, narrowing 
to the light, opening wide likea cat to the dark, adjusting itself from 


one part of the field of vision to another; opening to pick out details in 


the shadows, narrowing to baffle the dazzle of the highlights when it 
desires to do so; at other times retaining only an impression of the 
broad masses of light and shade, reading only the details that interest it. 
The camera can register every tone from black to white, but it cannot go 
farther; the eye can convey more than white; no one would have to put 
on sun-glasses to look at a photograph of the sun. 

All chemical research in popular photographic materials has aimed 
at recording a regular gradation of tones from pure white through every 
tone of grey down to dead black; tones, colours which the eye does not 
see and the mind rarely thinks of. Research might just as logically have 
aimed at separating black from white, as in an engraving, or at pro- 
ducing a two-coloured image, reducing the light tones to sepia and the 
dark to indigo, or any other acceptable convention. Both the curiously 


‘precise detailed flatness of early photographs, and the vagueness of press 


photographs reproduced through a coarse screen on bad paper, seem to 
me more convincing, more realistic, than those which show every pore 
of your skin. . 

I need not point out what a vast difference there is between a coloured 
image and one reduced to an arbitrary scale of greys. Yet even a 
coloured photograph is not much more realistic than one in mono- 
chrome, nor could it be, however much the chemical side were per- 
fected. If you look in the ground glass screen of a camera you will see 
that the colours appear harder, more metallic, than they do to the 
eye. This is particularly noticeable with green: a tree in sunlight looks 
as if it were lit by a gas flare. If you look at a brightly coloured object, 
say a red rose, and then shut your eyes, the image will persist for a 
moment but with its colours reversed; the red rose will appear green.’ 
Van Gogh seems to have painted a sky and a sun as convincingly as 
anyone has done so far, but the reality is achieved by an exaggeration 
or even a partial reversal of the colours the mind is accustomed to 
accept. 

The eye projects its image on to a concave hemisphere, the retina, 
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and cannot therefore see lines as straight: a circular vignette rather; 
clear in the middle, and showing the lines considered as straight and 
parallel in nature, becoming vaguer and curving out to. fit the rim. 
A simple lens throws an image not unlike that which we might suppose 
the eye to give. No one knows where the correction takes place in 
human vision, whether in the eye or the retina, or whether we have learnt 
to correct mentally, from childhood experience; but the modern lens is 
‘corrected’ by infinite technical falsifications in order to make its 
image fall on to and conform to the edges of a flat rectangular plate, 
following the conventioas of linear perspective formulated by Ucello 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, followed by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and since then by most European painters. Technical optical 
research might well, but for their influence, have aspired to some 
quite different approximation to human vision, such as, say, a lens which 
could focus simultaneously on several chosen points of interest, leaving 
the intervening spaces vague. 

Further to these differences, mechanical and intellectual, the photo- 
graph looked at is an image distorted by emotion, for no two people 
can look at a photograph with quite the same sensations. Looking at 
one you have taken yourself, with your memory not only of the actual 
things seen, but the sounds and scents that went with them, is very 
different from looking at a photograph taken by someone else—where 
you are confronted with a strange scene, devoid of -all emotional 
reminders, for though later it may convey something to you, at first 
glance it is a mere pattern of black and white. Primitive races cannot 
understand a photograph, turn it this way and that: an explorer, 
photographing the women of some remote tribe, thought to amuse 
them by telling them that they were upside down in the ground-glass 
screen; they at once clutched their skirts about their knees. The usual 
attitude to photography seems to me no more realistic; and Gertrude 
Stein quotes Picasso as saying that when a young Spaniard went off 
to the wars he sent home one of a dealer’s two stock photographs: it 
was not a photograph of him at all, and his parents always found it 
“a good likeness ’. 

I hope I have convinced you that there is no such thing as ‘ reality’ 
in human vision, and that if there were the photographic image would 
bear little resemblance to it; and that there can never be any definitive 
technique of photography. Neither are there any immutable aesthetic 
rules in painting or photography; there are only conventions fluid as 
the eye, merging one into the other, changing into new ones. 

In a medium so ‘figurative’ as photography two attitudes to any 
subject are inevitably present: first, the jackdaw eye, attracted to the 
purely formal delights of colour, shape and pattern; and second, 
the practical mind searching to discover whether any other than the 
visual sense could profit from what the eye sees, whether this or that 
chair would be the more comfortable, whether there are any figs-on the 
tree and which is ripest. Thus a photograph cannot be of exclusively 
formal interest, nor exclusively informative; two compositions or ways 
of looking at it are superimposed, coincide in part, overlap, balance or 
upset, confirm or contradict each other. 


Theory of ‘Correct’ Composition 

The theory of ‘correct’ composition, claiming that the centre of 
interest should be at the apex of a pyramid, is also a convention of the 
Renaissance, the formal equivalent of Ignatius Loyola’s pyramid to 
God, or the comparable humanistic hierarchy in which everything in 
nature leads up to man. Although this composition is always valid, it 
is not necessarily suited to our time and ways of thouglit; it makes for a 
feeling of serenity no doubt desirable in a painting meant to be seen 
every day for fifty years, but a photograph is only seen for a few 
seconds at a time and may well require a more violent composition. 
All composition implies a division of the picture, and, subsidiary to the 
triangle, Tintoretto, for example, used almost every conceivable com- 
position, even to splitting the picture in two by a vertical or horizontal 
line to express a dichotomy, duality either of comparison or of contrast, 
both of them ideas which are frequently suggested to the photographer 
by the nature of the camera itself; simple comparisons of size and shape, 
such as that of an egg to a billiard ball, or of texture, such as that of 
stone to wood; or it can express more complex contrasts, such as the 
ham to the bottle of wine in front of which the man in Montaigne 
hesitated until he died both of hunger and, of thirst; more emotional 
contrasts serving to exaggerate the differences between two objects, the 
menacing thundercloud overshadowing the fragile rose-bush. 

It seems to me that if one is trying, not to make a ‘picture’ but 
to make clear the quintessence of some subject, each subject requires a 
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different composition, that which by emphasis, selection, or comparison 
will make clear your point about it or make clear its own point. More- 
over, not only does the camera suggest of itself different compositions 
from the accepted pyramid, but we have also, during the last hundred 
or so years, become used to different ways of looking at things. For 
instance, we are all now literate and have the habit of reading from 
left to right and from top to bottom; symmetry of composition is 
therefore impossible, because we always look at the left-hand side first, 
unless something unduly striking attracts our eye elsewhere. Then, we 
are all used to reading maps and plans and diagrams, and all of these, 
though not intentionally so,.have a flat overall composition marked 
perhaps by some intricate detail; the map of Paris with the red spot 
which indicates your Metro station; the picture postcard ofa large 
and boring hotel facade with the exciting cross which marks your room. 
A more complex form of this composition can be seen in a chart of 
the heavens, in which lines join together the seemingly unrelated stars 
into the pattern of a constellation, Orion, the Plough, or even the 
Milky Way. 

The fact that the camera can record something too fleeting for the 
eye to see, yet may on the other hand plot the whole course of a moving 
object, has: by now also accustomed us to ideas we should have found 
it difficult to accept before; but perhaps the most surprising quality of 
the camera is a very familiar one, an element which is not necessarily 
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present, which is indeed hard to achieve in painting, yet which is 
automatically present in a photograph—I mean the illusion of depth, 
distance, perspective. The camera lends itself only too easily to odd ~ 
angles and exaggerated perspectives, “but it does seem to state quite 
naturally certain atmospheric feelings of space, of air circulating, — 
surrounding, enveloping yet separating, isolating objects one from 


Z another; connects them again by showing how they diminish in size 


with the receding planes of perspective until they disappear into the 
dim and toneless distance, the intangible blue haze of Leonardo’s 
distant skies. 

To sum up: 
much scope as the painter for the expression of his feelings, in the end 
photography seemed to me a cumbersome means of expression and I 
returned to painting, thinking perhaps shat it would be simpler to paint 
a human figure than to photograph one. I am not now sure that this is 
so; perhaps I prefer painting because it is more—difficult; as chess, 
though more difficult than draughts, is a better game. Be that as it may, 
the only point, raison d’étre, of art that I can see, is the attempt to 
express some supposed reality, to illuminate ordinary objects with 
that vivid flash of light which suddenly makes everything seem clear 
and inevitably right, and I really believe now that a painting can 
be more realistic than a photograph. But I am willing to be proved 
wrong.—Third Programme 


Pruning and Forcing 
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RY to get your pruning finished off as quickly as possible. 

Never attempt any pruning, wherever you are, when there is 

ice on the wood. You will not forget to take a few branches 

clean out if the wood is too thick, will you? Always leave 
half a dozen buds on the leaders. I notice in many pruned trees this 
year the leaders are cut right back hard, with the result they are mop- 
headed. Do give them a chance for a little extension, and always bear 
in mind that you get the best fruit on the young wood. In the small 
garden, if your trees are getting too high, do not be afraid to take off 
a few of the tallest branches—a few at a time, of course. Always pare 
the rind nice and clean, especially after using the saw, as this causes 
them to callous over and stops any infection from pests. Good pruning 
is a lovely job and pays for any little extra attention and care.- 

After the pruning is finished, just touch the cuts with a dab of paint 
before spraying. The man with only a few trées seems to neglect this 
routine job in fruit growing, for that is what it has become these days. 
There are plenty of good, tar-oil washes on the market and available in 
small quantities, from a quart upwards, with the directions printed on 
the tins. Always use a wash strictly according to the directions for each 
set of fruit trees, no matter what they are. All you need is one of those 
old stirrup pumps and a bucket. Put on an old suit, choose a fine day 
with no wind, and cover over anything growing under the trees, such as 
growing bulbs and vegetables. Thoroughly wet every part with the 
spray from the stem up. Never spray in frosty weather. — 

Now is the time to start a little forcing, or to bring along a few 
things to help over this next month or two. Apples will _be scarcer, 
so the first thing we need is something to take their place, and this is 
where those early sticks of rhubarb are so useful. It forces easily 
provided you select your varieties and have nice crowns to start with. 
That small greenhouse is the very place. Lift a few roots and place 
them-under the stage, three. or four at a time. Put. a few damp 
leaves or a little compost over the top, place a bag along the front 
of the stage to keep out the light, and spray with warm water in the 
morning—provided it is not frosty outside. Lift the crowns, roots and 
all, and place them in at once; you are often told to dig up the roots 
and lay them on the surface to weather, as they call it, but take my 
tip and do not do this. Do not ever let anything shrivel if you can help 
it, because it has to recover from the shock and regain its firmness 
before .it can begin to grow. A corner of a shed is also a suitable 
place, but if you have not got either of these do not be downhearted, 
but force them where they are growing in the ground. All you need 
is an old box or bucket, with the bottom out, placed right, over the 
crowns and covered with leaves. 


Speaking of rhubarb, do not let the crowns stay on one piece of 
ground too long and get weak: five or six years is quite long enough, as 
rhubarb is a fairly heavy feeder. If you go into a new, dirty garden this 
is one of the plants to help you clean it up because the leaves are large 
and strong and weeds cannot exist under them. The Sutton and Dawes 
Champion are two outstanding kinds, with lovely colour and beautiful 
sticks. Always pull the stalks: never cut them, that is fatal. 

The next thing to bring along is seakale. This is such a delicious 
vegetable, a great standby and a change from the ordinary run of things. 
It is perfectly easy to grow and manage and a few short rows is all you 
want. The method of forcing is similar to that of rhubarb, except that 
the crown and roots are much smaller; in fact, they are like short, 
white sticks with a living crown. Get a box, say eighteen inches deep. 
Place the crowns in close together and fill in between with fine soil or 
sand. Water with warm water and keep it dark. In a short while it will 
be fit for use. You could force it where it is growing, but you do not 
get such good stuff in this way. Buy in a dozen or so crowns and try it. 

Another choice salad at this time of the year is the Witloof Chicory. 
It does help so when those lettuces in the -frames do not want to heart 
up very well. You will find the best way to get results here is to have 
a deep box, two feet deep this time, and place the roots right at-the 
bottom, crowns upwards of course, and then fill in between the roots 
and bring the sand right up to the top of the box. This means the 
crowns are at least five to six inches in the sand. Put the box in a 
shed and the growth will push its way up through the sand until it is 
like a straight banana. You then sever the growth, lift it straight out, 
and give it a good downward shake. 

Here are a few quick tips: watch your black currant bushes closely, 
and if any very large buds are noticed pick them off into a tin and 
burn them, tin and all. Never let one fall to the ground. If you have 


any very large apple trees and ivy is starting to climb the stem, get it 


out at once by the roots—do not damage the stems, though—and spray 
the trees with tar oil. Keep them clean. Do not be afraid to put a nice 


mulch along and beside the raspberry canes. If the weather is a bit ~ 


rough, try to get a few barrow-loads of mortar rubble. Crush it up 
and put it round your stone-fruit tree stems. Lift any parsnips left in 
the soil. Do not leave them on the surface but store them away 
decently. Keep using the bottom leaves from your perpetual spinach, 
and do not let those last year’s tree leaves choke them up after gales. 
Lift all your old cauliflower, savoy, and cabbage stems as soon as So Be 
are used.—From talks in the Home Service 


The photograph on this week’s cover is from ‘ Picture Post’ Library. 
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Poems from ‘New Soundings 


Two Wine Glasses 


A pencil left in her sweet room, 
If love is true then sing our tune, 
Lovers always know their doom. 


And his cool mind the pencils know, 
And his pained eyes her hands attune, 
Lovers’ glasses wine-rimmed flow: 


Two glasses share each smile and pun, 
These favoured two none else would do, 
Held a secret . . . death sought one... 


Amid the trees, and books on art, 


* In sun such greenwood songs grew blue, 


Filtered through their drinking heart. 


Now stiff in death like icing cake; 
And green as moon the glasses’ hue; 
Only one now drinks and waits: 


But she whom death has iced away 
Soon breaks in glassy fragments two 
Birds and flowers from out her spray. 


A pencil left in her sweet tomb, 
If love is true then sing our tune, 
Lovers always know their doom. 
LYNETTE ROBERTS 


Pan 


He touched me among 
Secluded pines, 

Rooted my tongue 

And shook my bones. 
Like Atlas my back 

Felt the cleansing storms, 
Sensation of rivers 
Purged my arms, 

And, with the worms, 
Where the dead raise barrows 
Struggling to get free, 

I ate, and the marrow 
Magnified me. 

As, meeting in a passage, 
Two halt at loss, 

Time stood before me 
But could not pass. 

Not a minim of wind 
Lay in the scales. 

My eye perceived 

The racing snails 
Among green pillars, 
And marked the stages 
Of the falling cone; 
From the hills’ hid cellars 
Sulphurous truths 
Burned on the ridges, 
As I came for the first time 
Into my own. 

Shedding my ruins 

Like a winter snake, 


Terrified, laughing 

For my new skin’s sake, 

I felt in my chest 

A hardening stone, 

Then knew that my enemies 
Could nail me down 
Twenty times, but I 

Would rise again, 

Compact and alone, 

The unslayable man. 


The Violin 


When other melodies begin, 

‘and you have put down your violin, 

I hear discord in those other melodies, 
and wait for you, again to begin playing. 


And when you have begun again, playing, 
everyone in the room is still, to listen, 
to listen to you; 


and look at you, to look 

until only your serious hands and head 

shine out of the shadow you have made in the room, 
and only your playing 

twines out of the silence you have cast in the room; 
then everyone 


is alone, ; 
and has only your playing and serious head 
leading him into the shadows and silences, 
into and through the shadows and silences. 


Always before us, you are playing. 
And we never can reach you, nor understand you, 
nor understand your playing: 


but listening, and looking at you, and beyond you, 
through the light bending your head, 


through the melody cracking the strings of human violins, 


the poem we have never made, begins. 
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JAMES MICHIE 


JAMES PRICE 


Man is a Rational Being 


There is no easy metaphor 

For man who learns that he is mortal. 
The parallel will never meet for 
Animal or vegetable. 


The laws of nature fit them tight 
Since they crawled from jungle lake, 
And the first amoeba’s fright 

Brings bird obedient to the snake. 


But man protests in Sunday parks, 
And in his proper heart he knows 
That he will give the worm at last 
Never the welcome of the rose. 


SIMON BROADBENT 


* Broadcast in the Third Programme 
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Charles Ginner: 1878-1952 


By HUBERT WELLINGTON 


HARLES GINNER, C.B.E., A.R.A., who died on January 6 
at the age of seventy-three, was a remarkable individual artist, 
who held his own place in the disturbances of the twentieth 
century. He played an active part in the formation of the 
Camden Town Group, the name of which has become symbolic of the 
exciting years before 1914. As that and succeeding groups dissolved 
and diverged Ginner continued with the exercise of his very consider- 
able talents, independent 4 
and unperturbed. His 
painting is emphatically of 
his period, but at no stage 
in his.development could 
a picture by Ginner be 
mistaken for that of 
another painter. 

His father was an Eng- 
lish doctor practising at 
Cannes: Charles Ginner 
was born there and edu- 
cated at the Collége 
Stanislas. He chose archi- 
tecture as his profession 
and went to Paris to study 
it, but soon gave this up 
for painting. At the small 
Académie Vitti the 
Spanish artist Anglada y 
Camaraga encouraged a 
fearless use of rich, full 
colour and vigorous arab- 
esque: Ginner found him 
a stimulating teacher. 
After a voyage to Buenos 
Aires he settled in London 
in 1910, a perfectly timed 
arrival. 

Spencer Gore spotted 
the strong pictures by a newcomer at the Salon of the Allied 
Artists’ Association and sought him out. Ginner looked decidedly 
French and spoke with some French accent when I met him 
in Harold Gilman’s rooms. These were no drawbacks at 19 Fitzroy 
Street, where Sickert and Lucien Pissarro were elder brethren to the 
group of young painters who kept open house to possible patrons on 
Saturday afternoons. Here was hatched the Camden Town Group, which 
held its first exhibition in June 1911; Sickert found the title; the district, 
he said, had been so watered by his tears that something important 
must come from its soil. - 

Ginner was in no wise influenced by Sickert, except by his exhilarat- 
ing vitality; he was more akin to Pissarro in rugged textures of pigment; 
but the three G.s formed a natural coalition. Gore was reaching a 
personal style, light and delicate, through the atmospheric impressionism 
of Sisley and Pissarro, Ginner admired Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van 
Gogh, but disliked the English versions of Post-Impressionism that were 
emerging. He declared his creed and label when he and Gilman held 
a joint exhibition at the Goupil Gallery in 1914 and prefaced the 
catalogue with an article entitled “ Neo-Realism ’, which he had written 
for the New Age. Here he argued that all great creative art is founded 
on direct contact with life and nature. Art derived from other art 
degenerates into false style and mannerism—as the realism of French 
primitives had foundered in the influence of the Italian Renaissance. In 
Cézanne he admired his deep attachment to his motif in nature, and 
held that Cézanne’s famous phrase in a letter, ‘ all forms in nature bring 
one back to the cone, the cylinder and the sphere’, was only concerned 
with the painter’s mode of expressing his feelings for simplified nature. 
And he regarded Van Gogh as the most intense of modern realists, 
though a room hung entirely with his work also made the finest possible 


‘ Porthleven ’ (1922), 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


decoration. The New Realism demanded intimate research in nature, 
deliberate objective transposition into paint, and the artist’s joy in 
using, it. 
This was brilliant special pleading, but it expressed forcefully the 
attitude of himself and Gilman: indeed it remained his creed for life. 
A love of handsome paint and textures and a care for pattern always 
gave a decorative value to Ginner’s pictures. 
of colour, he often pitched 
his paintings in a lower 


in multiple changes of the 
most brilliant pigments, 
logically related. | 

At this early period 
Ginner frequently chose 
street scenes as subjects, 
crowded with figures, such 
as the Quays at Dieppe, 
Piccadilly - Circus, and 
Langham Place. His 
people were observed at 
first hand, characterised 


with heavy outlines on the 
strong local colours be- 
neath, powerful rather than 
life-like. At the Tate Gal- 
lery one can see a small 
picture, shown in the 1914 
Exhibition, of the old Café 
Royal. The inhabitants 
have nothing of the light- 
ness, wit, or malice of 
Lautrec or Degas which, 
indeed, would be incom- 
patible with the thick 
paint and downright drawing, but the elaborate decoration, gold 
columns, and handsome red banquettes are transposed into paint with 
great richness of colour and haunting effect. 


by Charles Ginner 


Ginner and Gilman shared a teaching studio in Soho for a short 


time. Here colour was made to declare itself without compromise, and 
traces of careless or slap-dash painting were rooted out remorselessly. 
Alas, the sharing of a bout of deadly influenza in 1919 ended with the 
death of Gilman, and the reduction of the Neo-Realist group by one 
half. Following on Gore’s death in 1914, this was a heavy blow to 
Ginner and left him without the challenge and support of painters of 
his own age and of his chosen group. 

Ginner became almost exclusively a painter of landscapes—expansive, 
detailed, worked from corner to corner in mosaic-like touches, always 
with the accentuation of pattern in mind. I do not think he ever deliber- 


‘ately composed a picture, but he found subjects.everywhere and by 


nursing and massing characteristic forms, he revealed some excellent 
designs. In London he revelled in conventionally unattractive buildings, 
streets with apparently every brick defined yet somehow brought 
together and harmonised with subtle colour responses. Eventually these 
tours-de-force became rather monotonous examples of excellent crafts- 
manship. His admirable drawings and water-colours were fresher and 
less rigid. Ginner had friends in every camp and exhibited with an 
astonishing number of societies. He enjoyed his unsought election to the 
Royal Academy, the Chantrey purchase of a picture, and the award of 
a C.B.E. His work reveals much of the man but it cannot show the 
sharp wit, humour, and good temper that made him so welcome a com- 
panion. His excellent good sense and acceptance of things as they are 
saved him from adventures in paint needing qualities other than his 
own. He was in fact a neo-realist to the end. Aaa : 


ri 


1952. 


Rather than lose richness — 


key than Gilman, who- 
broke up areas of colour | 


with decision and drawn: 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


& 
Letter to Posterity—Il 

Sir,—I am happy that Mr. Barnes has singled 
out from my ‘Letter to Posterity’ the topic 
which most engages my mind: the relation of. 
science to values. No other topic in philosophy 
seems to me so urgent; and what Mr. Barnes 
says on it is welcome and unusual. For few 
of those who write about science and values 
really take the relation seriously. They picture 
science as the activity of collecting facts; they 
imply that it might well be carried out by 
machines (and perhaps is); and conclude that 
evidently such an activity can take no part in 
the human»search for values. 

This picture is a caricature of science, as 
damaging to those who hold it as is the magical 
caricature in the comic strips. The true content 
of science lies below the facts in its theories. 
And a theory is an image of the world which 
its inventor reaches, and those who follow him 
accept, by an act of imagination that unifies the 
fragments of experience. This was the theme of 
my ‘Letter to Posterity’, and I need not labour 
it again. Instead, I want to pass with Mr. Barnes 
to a second point. The practice of science turns 
out to demand that scientists hold strictly to 
some values or principles, among them truth, 
tolerance, and freedom of thought. This 
empirical fact seems to me simply incompatible 
with the notion that science is a neutral mechan- 
ism on which values are imposed from outside. 
If these values had been forgotten by mankind, 
scientists would have to invent them again; for 
science cannot long exist without them. 

It is here that what Mr. Barnes says is most 
helpful. He does not claim that values are 
ready-made absolutes to: which men must con- 
form without enquiry. He sees the uncovering 
of values as an active human exploration. I 
agree; and I agree that science is only one part 
of this. To my mind, science at its deepest 
should aspire to an elucidation of our motives, 
our place, and our fate in the world, which is 
most like that which great writers and artists 
disclose. I have tried to unravel this likeness in 
The Common Sense of Science, from which my 
‘Letter’ briefly quoted. Mr. Barnes will find 
there that I do not believe that any values can 
be found by an automatic process—not even by 
an automatic act of faith. 

I do not agree with the assessment of Max 
Planck’s discovery in Professor Polanyi’s letter. 
But Professor Polanyi is right (as are others 
who have written to me) in finding something 
jumbled in the next sentences of my ‘Letter’ 
In condensing them shortly before the broad- 
cast, I inadvertently ran ‘two separate passages 
together. The Japanese who was thereby tele- 
scoped out of the text (with others) was Yukawa; 
he foresaw the existence of a meson some years 
before it was observed.—Yours, etc.. 

Cheltenham J. BRONOWSK! 


Can Victims of Higher Prices Be Helped? 

Sir,—I must apologise for starting the agricul- 
tural hare from its feather bed in my talk on 
inflation. But it is always difficult to accept 
the fact that one has done better for oneself 
than anyone else; and the urban population 
should lose no opportunity of pointing out this 
undeniable truth to farmers. They have only 
one defence, if their gains need defending at all: 
that the process is but belated justice. 


To take prices first, Mr. Fisher seems to be 
mistaken in claiming a ‘three-and-a-half times 
rise, for bought-in goods and a two-and-a-half 
times rise for produce. Prices have risen as 
follows (1938 or 1939 = 100) 


Farmers’ Costs Produce 
Raw Wage Ferti- : 
Materials Rates  lisers Ronis; Fries 
1949 ! 400 270 142 118 257 
1950 approx. 270 167 125 266 
(Sources: Monthly Digest of Statistics, London 


and Cambridge Economic Service, Country Land- 
owners’ Association), 

To turn to farmers’ incomes per head, they 
have risen, before tax, as follows (these figures 
are even more approximate than the preceding). 
I compare them with the next heaviest rise, that 
in wage-earners’ incomes (1938 or 1939 = 100). 


Farmers’ Wage-earners’ 
net incomes incomes 
1949 512 213 
1950 540 222 
(Sources: Cmd 8203, Monthly Digest of Statistics. 


Westminster Bank Review, Nov. 1951). 

“If it were not for controls, a farmer could 
sell his produce at a:’much higher price’. On 
the contrary, farm prices are unique in being 
raised by controls. The major state interventions 
affecting farmers are: (i) the Ministry of Agri- 
culture’s subsidies, which were 13 per cent. of 
farmers’ incomes in 1950, (ii) the food subsidies, 
without which the bottom would drop out of 
the food market, (iii) tariffs and exchange 
controls excluding cheap foreign food. What 
would Mr. Fisher say if these controls were 
removed ? 

I pass over in silence the manifold agricultural 


tax- privileges: in rating, income tax, death 
duties, etc. 
O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolae 
—Yours, etc., 
Oxford P. J. D. Wires 


Journey in the Middle East 

Sir,—Mr. Duguid’s sincerity of purpose and 
sympathy with Israel is undeniable. This makes 
it all the more important that his historical facts 
should be accurate and I regret that I am still 
compelled to challenge the statements in his 
reply. Perhaps an unfortunate juxtaposition of 
sentences gives a wrong impression. Mr. Duguid 
says that he did not mention the formation of the 
Arab States because they were irrelevant. But be 
stated in his broadcasts that the promise of inde- 
pendence to the Arabs had not been imple- 
mented, and I therefore had to remind him of 
the existence of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Lebanon, and, what I omitted to include, 
Jordan, as concrete evidence of Britain having 
kept her promise. Yet Mr. Duguid writes: 
‘However many’ Arab States were formed, the 
Arabs of Palestine were displaced’. There was 
no displacement whatever by the creation of these 
states. On the contrary, vast facilities were now 
open to Arabs to emigrate, if they so desired, 
to other Arab territories which are still under- 
populated and under-developed and which could 
provide ample facilities for the displaced Arabs 
of Israel. Mr. Duguid might also be reminded 
that during the Mandate period it was to 
Palestine and not to the independent Arab 
States that the largest number of Arabs 
emigrated 


It is essential again to repeat that in the Arab 
negotiations during and following the first world 
war, Palestine was not included in the Arab 
countries to be given independence. There is no 
longer any ambiguity about the MacMahon 
correspondence, for this ambiguity was cleared 
up by Sir Henry MacMahon himself as I 
pointed out in his letter to The Times on July 
23, 1937. 

No knowledgeable person can agree that at 
the time of the Balfour Declaration in 1917 
active Zionists were only a ‘tiny fraction’ of 
Jewry. Is it seriously suggested that Mr. Balfour 
and the British Government would have issued 
sO momentous’ a declaration in order to please a 
‘tiny fraction’? Active Zionists both in Great 
Britain and America formed a large section of 
the Jewish Community and except for a ‘tiny 
fraction’ of anti-Zionists the Balfour Declara- 
tion was hailed with great gratitude by the 
majority of Jewry throughout the world. 

If Mr. Duguid does not attribute the present 
situation to the Jews, it-is the more regrettable 
that a statement of his can only be described as 
an innuendo giving that impression. He writes 
“for one reason or another 80.000 Arabs are now 
on rations and rotting in pools of idleness in the 
neighbouring Arab States’. Why do these Arab 
States allow them to rot and do not furnish 
them with facilities for work on the land or other 
employment, which they could well afford to do 
or which would in the end be of the greatest 

enefit to them? 

If the present situation 1s to be viewed with 
that fairness and objectivity which Mr. Duguid 
is certainly attempting to do, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the State of Israel 
was created by United Nations to whom num- 
bers of the Arab League belonged, that on the 
day following the withdrawal of the British 
Mandatory force from Palestine the Arab 
League, without warning and without provoca- 
tion, attacked the newly born and tiny state 
in the hope that it would be wiped out. Had they 
not done this there would have been no refugee 
problem today, and the Arabs, had they re- 
mained in Israel, would have become full citizens, 
as are the Arabs still resident there. Hundreds 


’ of thousands of Arabs were compelled to leave, 


not by the State of Israel but by the threats 
emanating from the leaders of the invading 
forces. 

Neither Mr. Duguid nor any fair-minded 
person can accuse the Jewish people of any lack 
of humanitarianism, which extends far beyond 
the boundaries of their own community. One 
must feel sympathy for the sufferings of any 
people, though this is too often absent when 
Jews are the victims. But such sympathy must 
not blind us to the truth, and the truth, I re- 
peat, is that it was the unprovoked aggression 
of the Arab League, and the Arab League alone, 
which is responsible for the present unhappy 
state of affairs in the Middle East. 

Yours, etc., 


Richmond SIDNEY SALOMON 


French Taxpayers and Europe’s Defence 

Sir,—Illustrating M. Pierre Frédérix’s talk 
(THE LISTENER, January 10) is a large picture 
of the Unesco headquarters in Paris, with the 


caption: ‘Two burdens on the French tax- 
payer: Unesco whose headquarters in Paris 
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(above) houses hundreds of officials, etc.’. In the 
text of the broadcast reference is made to expen- 
diture by Great Britain and France on defence, 
then comes the following: 

What these expenses actually mean is hard to 
realise. Let us take a familiar example. 
Thousands of Parisians know the big building 
in the Avenue Kleber, which is the permanent 
seat of Unesco, They sometimes wonder whether 
the work which is being done there by a few 
hundred officials is wor.h the money it costs. 
That quotation, Sir, plus the impact of the 

adjacent picture and relative caption, will surely 
give readers and listeners alike the impression 
that Unesco costs a ccippling lot of money,-and 
that it is all paid for by Parisians—or at any rate 
by Frenchmen! It may, therefore, not be amiss 
to remind listeners, your readers, and M_ Pierre 
Frédérix that the annual budget of Unesco for 
1951 was $8,200,000—as M. Frédérix rightly 
says, less than the cost of two long-range 
bombers. And towards this annual budget of 
Unesco France pays 6.8 per cent., the United 
Kingdom, 12.88 per cent., and the U.S.A., 35 
per cent. That is to say, the French pay less than 
£200,000 a year towards the very varied and 
immensely valuable work done by this great 
international educational, scientific, and cultural 
agency. 

I am sure the speaker did not intend to con- 
vey a wrong impression, but it is desirable that 
the false construction which his words and the 
illustration combined are liable to convey. 
should be corrected in your columns. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.12 Maurice MILLER 


British, Foreign Policy 


Seca his talk in the series on ‘ British 
Foreign Policy’, Mr. Uarold Nicolson made 
mention of the ‘ Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee ’. Should this not be the Foreign Relations 
Committee? 

An American potitician; once asked why it 
was that Congress had a Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee while the Senate had only a Foreign 
Relations Committee, is reported to have said 
that the Senators, being older men, no longer 
had time for affairs, only for relations. 

Yours, etc., 


Exeter ANTHONY SHORT 


Henry Irving 

Sir,—May I add a word to your correspon- 
dence about Henry Irving to suggest that his 
knighthood and his Lurial in Westminster Abbey 
and his achievement in redeeming his profession 
from Bohemianism and winning for the actor 
recognition as the peer of other artists are all 
really immaterial. What matters is that he was a 
great artist. Some great artists have not been 
Bohemians, but most of them have; and no one 
who can remember Irving will doubt that, for 
all his dignity, he was Bohemian to the core. As 
for the recognition of equality with other artists, 
Garrick won that long ago when he became the 
friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Goldsmith 
and Dr. Johnson; but he would be forgotten 
today if that was all he had done. That he is not 
forgotten is because ‘the man could act a 
gridiron’ and because ‘off the stage he was a 
mean, sneaking little fellow, but on the stage, 
O my great God! ’ Even if Irving had been mean 
and sneaking off the stage, which he was not, it 
would not have prevented his being a great 
actor.—Yours, etc., 


_.ondon, S.W.7 PHILIP CARR 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


Sir,—Your reviewer of the ‘Tudor Shakespeare’, 
with two other books in hand, could hardly be 
expected to give much space to the text itself, 
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unless his particular interest lay there; and with 
sO many more amusing and varied topics to 
discuss he has perhaps been generous in noticing 
it at all. However, to review a new text of 
Shakespeare in some thirty words is to attempt a 
tour de force; and even your dexterous reviewer 
has not been able in so brief a compass to avoid 
obscurity. Unfortunately, this obscurity allows a 
meaning to his words that reflects adversely 
either on his competence as a scholar or on mine; 
and he owes it to himself no less than to me to 
remove the ambiguity, > 

His first sentence of criticism reads: ‘ Some 
modern emendations are included in this edition’ 
but the difficult cruxes remain as obscure as 
ever’. This may mean that, since the difficult 
cruxes remain, the modern emendations I have 
admitted to the text are unnecessary or futile, or 
remove only difficulties that would have presented 
no difficulty to your reviewer. If this is the 
meaning, such an assertion over the signature of 
a distinguished scholar might be admissible, 
although in similar circumstances great scholars 
have not escaped the charge of arrogance; from 
an anonymous reviewer, however, who has pro- 
vided no better proof of textual competence than 
his ambiguous sentences, it might well be 
regarded as the effrontery of a charlatan. 

His second sentence reads: ‘ On the whole, the 
“Tudor Shakespeare’s ” text does not appear 
markedly superior to its predecessors’ Here the 
meaning seems clear but its implications are not. 
Praise of his predecessors is always welcomed by 
a grateful descendant; but sixty years bring 
changes with them, especially when men like 
Pollard, McKerrow, Sir. Walter Greg, and Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson, turn them to account. I 
had thought that our knowledge of the text had 
been greatly advanced by these and other 
scholars, and that there had been very marked 
improvements in editorial method; although I 
recognised that the changes might well seem 
unimportant to the indifferent reader. As your 
reviewer however sees no marked superiority in 
the present edition over those of sixty years ago 
he implies either that I have failed to profit by 
recent scholarship or that he shares the opinion 
of the indifferent reader that no markedly impor- 
tant improvement has been made.—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow PETER ALEXANDER 


[Our reviewer writes: 

“My review indicated that the “ Tudor Shake- 
speare’s”’ text, while superior to its predecessors, 
was not so markedly superior as to make it prefer- 
able to two earlier editions more suitably printed 
and cheaper in price. The sentences which Professor 
Alexander quotes plainly mean in their context not 
that his modern emendations are “ unnecessary or 
futile’, but that the new text is not on balance 


‘more readily intelligible togthe general reader than 


the older ones. This criticism was amplified with 
instances that did not appear in the printed review. 
For example, at “* Antony” 3.7.5 and ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
4.2.22 the emendations adopted in the “ Tudor 
Shakespeare’? improve on the readings of Craig 
and Bullen. But at “I Henry IV” 4.1.98 and 
“Macbeth” 5.4.111 the Folio readings retained 
would be obscure in sense even if explanatory notes 
had been added. “‘ Precise” is an-unhappy emenda- 
tion in “ Measure for Measure ” 3.1.95, 98; to gloss 
the weird (or wayward) sisters of “ Macbeth Zee aS 
“the Fates” is misleading; and instances could be 
multiplied.’ | 


The Art of Fine Handwriting 
Sir,—Mr. Ellic Howe, in a letter last week, 

complains that I ‘ persistently’ described Mr. 

Aubrey West’s book as Writing by Hand instead 


» of Written by Hand, and attacks me for using 
the word ‘ presumptuous ’. 


In turn, Mr. Howe 
lays himself open to attack, for my ‘ persistence’ 
consists of one reference in the text and one im 
an editorial footnote. I had thought of myself 
as normally indolent, but if this is persistence, 
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then indeed I must be a bull-dogged fellow. 

The mistake is mine, and I apologise. I am 
not the precise scholar Mr. Howe is; but even ~ 
if I were, for a mistake as trivial as this I should 
not, I think, suffer any pang of conscience. 

Mr. Howe seems to think it necessary for a 
reviewer to demonstrate some error of fact in’ 
a work that does not please him. Mr: Howe 
ought to know—as I am sure he really does— 
that freedom from error is no guarantee of the 
quality of a book. I am not going to search any 
man’s book for trivial mistakes; and even g'aring 
errors may sometimes glare at me unnoticed. 
Immaculate as it may be, Mr. West’s book failed 
to impress me, however, much Mr. Howe may 
have enjoyed it. 

Nevertheless, I owe a debt to Mr. West, and 
gladly acknowledge it. I am writing this—as I 
wrote the article—with one of the fountain pens 
for which he is responsible. I use it constantly 
and with satisfaction I <aid so in my article, 
but unfortunately in a manner that contravened 
editorial rules about advertising and it was 
deleted. —Y ours. etc.. 


Addlestone, Surrey SEAN JENNETT 


The Coming of Heredity 


Sir,—At least one puzzled reader would be 
very grateful to Mr. A. R. N. Ratcliff if- he 
would please explain why hé thinks there may 
be ‘scope for discussion’ of the point he raises 
—or indeed any other point—if he begins by 
assuming, as he appears to do, that all the argu- 
ments of all the participants to the discussion 
and all their conclusions will be pre-determined. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 PETER FLETCHER 


Millom Delivered 
(continued from page 139) 


resisting nature; we are everywhere perverting 
her ways—felling the woods, burning the coal, 
blasting the rock, splitting the atom. We are 
everywhere destroyinig the fruitfulness of the 
earth in a despairing desire for physical power. 
We are selling our birthright for not even a mess 
of pottage. Michael Roberts has pointed out that 
if man is to survive he must become once more 
farmer rather than miner, cultivater rather than 
exploiter. He must turn to the organic world 
rather than the inorganic, to the biological rather 
than the chemical, to the living world of corn 
and cows rather than the lifeless world of iron : 
and electricity and nuclear fission. 

Yet, in the end, if man is to live fully, he 
must find a balance between the two. He must 
be farmer and miner; he must seek for food and 
also (in its rightful proportion) for power. And 
it is of this balance—which is lacking in Words- 
worth—that my midsummer memory seems to 
be a symbol: the bare hills, the bare rock, the 
barer sea; the little rake and runnel of farms 
along the valley, and the town springing up out 
of the dry, salty, sand-dunes where before not 
even a turnip would grow. Of course, I do not 
suggest that this symbol would be valid for 
anyone else—others must find their own 
Jerusalem. I admit, too, that when I got home 
again and saw the fish-and-chip papers on the 
street and heard the jazz grating out from the 
dance hall, then the memory seemed rather soiled 
and shabby. Perhaps it never had been Jerusalem 
at all! Yet, for a few minutes, with the sun 
sharpening its edges on the hone of the chimney- 
stacks, with the wind flapping the blue and 
white bunting of the smoke—for a few minutes, 
even if it was still only Millom, it was at least - 
Millom Delivered.—Third Programme 
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Venture to the Interior 
By Laurens van der Post. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 


COLONEL VAN DER Post has not hitherto been a 
prolific writer. Eighteen years have passed since 
the appearance of his first book, Im a Province, 
a forward-looking and deeply humane novel. In 
the interval its author has been through an 
uncommon range and variety of experience, some 
of which might have fatally hardened or un- 
balanced a man. of less imaginative strength. 
He has given us a glimpse of his atrocious 
captivity in Japanese-occupied Java, and at the 
same time a glimpse of his own character, 
which can. transmute adversity into life-giving 
energy. 

Venture to the Interior is not a war-book. 
Its publishers describe it as ‘an adventure 
story, a travel book, and a piece of intimate 
autobiography all in one’. Mainly it is a most 
graphic account of a double journey of explora- 
tion undertaken in 1949 at the request of the 
British Government to two insufficiently known 
mountainous regions in Nyasaland—Mount 
Mlanje and the Nyika Plateau. It is difficult for 
those who do not know much of Africa to 
imagine its variety. The chill, primeval peaks of 
Mount Mlanje, extending up to ten thousand 
feet, saturated with mist and rain, clothed with 
tree-ferns and balsamic, incorruptible conifers, 
are discovered to have ‘room for other things 
besides cedars’: beneath them this explorer 
found love and death brought together abruptly, 
and he conveys their touching and terrible con- 
junction with poignancy. On the Nyika there 
were ‘ten square miles of irises’; there was the 
sight and sound of forty zebras, their hooves 
“drumming like a great Pacific comber’; and 
there was mountain honey, with ‘a_ royal, 
antique flavour, a wild, sharp, stinging, un- 


_ inhibited sweetness’. The reader responds as to 


_ ascertainable fact’, he lays himself open t 


poetry; words are not often used with this 
delicacy and precision. 

Travel and adventure, yes, but extending in 
all directions, beyond Africa, below the surface 
of the mind, out into history or into the foetal 
history we carry within us: the book holds a 
philosophy, a view of life. Colonel van der 
Post’s view of life leads him to utter a vatic 
warning (in which may be caught a tone or 
two derived from D. H. Lawrence) against 
being swept along on a ‘great tide of un- 
reality’. He is a man with a sense of the unity 
of all life; he is capable of awe and love; he 
remembers always that all human beings are 
sentient beings easily astray. Indeed, the human 
interest of his book is predominant. He detects 
in the twentieth-century mind a ‘starved 
rationalism’, and summons up imaginative 
truth to nourish it; confronted with our ‘ great 
and glittering collection of demonstrable and 
the 
power of ‘submerged recollections’. There is 
an Africa in us, as well as a Europe, and we 
are not to forget it. 

Early in the book there are tender and 
brilliant portraits of the author’s father and 
mother, the one an exiled nobleman from the 
Netherlands who made his home and career in 
South Africa, the other of long-established 
South African Dutch stock. This wonderful 
woman, who brought up thirteen children of 
her own, is happily still flourishing, and at the 
age of eighty made a tract of country on the 
edge of the Kalahari flourish like the rose. 


After many years in which the need to create 
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must have been consciously forgotten, overlaid 
by a thousand anxieties of birth and death, war 
and peace, when it should, by all the dictates of 
reason, have vanished for good, then suddenly 
as an old lady my mother was able to turn 
round and find the same urge close beside her, 
throwing, in the gathering darkness round her 
feet, the clear, familiar light she had known 
as a child. 
It is not fanciful in her son to feel that she 
stands, in his ‘make-up’, for Africa, the un- 
conscious, the feminine element, and that his 
father represents Europe, the conscious, mascu- 
line element. Whether there is in him an un- 
resolved conflict between these two elements or 
not, it is a fruitful and immensely symbolical 
one. These two remarkable souls, honoured by 
their offspring, have produced in him a think- 
ing man-of-action unsurpassed in his generation, 
and one whose command of words, English 
words, enables him in this book to offer the 
ripe fruits of experience. and seems to promise 
later harvests that are badly needed. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 
Edited by Richard David. Methuen: 


*The Arden Shakespeare. 15s. 


H. C. Hart’s ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ was one 
of the best of the old Ardens, and even after 
forty-five years Mr. David can incorporate much 
of the earlier edition in his own. The new 
editor has thrown light on a number of passages 
which had been left obscure, though he omits 
one of Hart’s more valuable notes—one on 1.1.48, 
which provides evidence that Shakespeare knew 
the Gray’s Inn Revels. Mr. David leaves some 
of the bawdy unexplained, perhaps on the 
assumption that students will require no editorial 
assistance-in such passages. Some other passages 
he might have explained by reference to Bald- 
win’s huge volumes on Shakespeare’s schooling. 
There is no need to scent a topical allusion or 
a lost legend in the line— 

“A light for Monsieur Judas! it grows dark, 
he may stumble’. 

Shakespeare was merely thinking of two passages 
in the fourth gospel. 
But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, 
because there is no light in him. . . 
As soon then as he had received the sop, he 
went ‘immediately out, and it was night . 
Textually, Mr. David is more Sartative 
than his predecessor, and he keeps close to the 
First Quarto. There are only a few cases where 
he may be thought to have deviated unneces- 
sarily from his copy-text. In three of these 
(1.1214; IV.ii.38; V.ii.582) Shakespeare makes 
his characters blunder, and Costard’s howler is 
too good to lose: ‘ Such is the simplicity of man 
to hearken after the flesh’. In a few places, on 
the other hand, Mr. David sticks to the Quarto 
almost against his better judgment. The O that 
intrudes at the beginning of many of Berowne’s 
speeches is more likely to be due to a misreading 
of the speech-prefix, Bero., than to the charac- 
ter’s eccentricity, especially as the O appears 
only when the speech-prefix is cut to Ber. 

Mr. David’s introduction is entirely new, and 
he gives an admirably cautious summary of the 
theories advanced by Miss Yates and others on 


‘the topical meaning of the play. So much of his 


space is taken up with such necessary matters 
that he allows himself a meagre four pages in 
which to discuss the value of the play. It may 
be suggested that all volumes of the Arden 
Shakespeare might be improved by a short bibli- 
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ography of good criticism. On the whole, it 
should be emphasised, Mr. David has done his 
work well. 


Hobbes and his Critics , 
By John Bowle. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


The more our historians disapprove of the con- 
ception of centuries, the more we celebrate 
centenaries. It is exactly three hundred years to 
the literary season that Thomas Hobbes’ Levia- 
than began its career of shocking the generations. 
So it is appropriate enough within our literary 
conventions that Mr. Bowle should have chosen 
this particular moment to publish an examina- 
tion of the effects of that colossal intellectual 
firecracker on the generation which first read it. 

But the appearance of such a work is much 
more than merely a literary occasion. For the 
exact relationship between the contents of a 
political classic and the structure of the society 
which both gave it birth and was influenced by 
it is a pattern problem for the sociological his- 
torian of today. Indeed as such research proceeds, 
the hitherto marginal and ill-defined ‘ Subject’ 
of the history of political thought may come to 
occupy a central position on the stage of his- 
torical enquiry. And to tackle the study of. the 
reaction which was caused by this masterpiece, 
so freely called the greatest of all books on 
politics in the English language, is to open up 
perhaps the most difficult and important problem 
of them all. 

Mr. Bowle is not unaware that this is so. He 
is careful to insist that the conventional view of 
the Hobbesian philosophy as the direct outcome 
of the anarchy and insecurity of the Civil War 
in England is all wrong. It is nonsense, if only 
because the dedication of Hobbes’ first work on 
politics is dated May 9, 1640, six months before 
the Long Parliament met, and two years before 
a shot was fired. Since this first book contains 
all the essentials of that astonishing amalgam of 
egoism and timorousness which Hobbes made 
into a system, the crisis which gave rise to it 
cannot have been political and military. It must 
have been intellectual and social, and we must 
seek for the danger and the fear which brought 
forth this extraordinary response in the social 
structure of early Stuart England. 

It is obvious that the content of the books 
which were written to refute Hobbes’ radically 
disturbing solution to this situation must be 
important and interesting evidence. In this book 
we are given a conspectus of some of that evi- 
dence: we are told who the writers were, what 
they wrote and what arguments they used against 
porcus Malmesburiensis, the pig of Malmesbury. 
The controversy is staged against a backdrop of 
the intellectual and constitutional controversies 
of the time, and of the permanent issues of 
political and social theory which affect our gene- 
ration as they affected that of Hobbes. It is easily 
written, if a little repetitive, and it is interesting 
to read. For someone outside Wadham College, 
and outside Oxford, the recurrent ‘ Wadhamiana ’ 
are a little irritating, as is the tendency to repro- 
duce whole sections of the Dictionary of National 
Biography both in the texts and in the footnotes. 
But these details do not spoil an informative 
book. 

The trouble about it is that as a commentary 
on the issues already described it is slight. It 
may not have been intended as a scholar’s book 
for scholars, but even the general reader has a 
right to know how much he is getting, or on 
what principle-the evidence has been selected. 
Mr. Bowle tells us neither. We do not know 
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DID WE WIN 
THE WAR? 


Why, if we won the war, aren’t we 
enjoying the fruits of our victory ? 
Why are we rearming? Why did 


the Western Powers allow Russia 
to become the heir first to Nazi 
Germany,in Central Europe and 
then to Japan in the Far East? 
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whether he has attempted to discover alll the 
books which were written against Hobbes, though 
it is quite clear that\many of the authors who 
mentioned him are not referred to here. We do 
not know why he includes the particular men 
he concentrates on, and in particular we do not 
know why he chooses to include as a critic of 
Hobbes a writer—Philip Hunton—who never 
mentions Hobbes’ name, who wrote seven~years 
before Leviathan was published, and eight 
years before any work was written specifically as 
a criticism of its author. This creates a suspicion 
of carelessness, which may be unfounded on the 
whole, but which tends to be confirmed by cer- 
tain of the details. On page 27, for example, 
he states that a work of MHunton’s was 
written in reply to Filmer, but on page 107 the 
same work is, correctly, described as an answer 
to Ferne. Professor Gilbert Ryle will be sur- 
prised to find himself a contributor to a work 
entitled The Analysis of Mind. 

Though it makes the first break into a new 
and important field, therefore; this book does not 
get us very far. The fascinating problem of how 
the phenomenon Hobbes is to be explained 
remains incompletely solved. So also does the 
exact manner in which ithe intellectual world he 
lived in reacted to his uncomfortable presence. 


Lessons of the British War Economy 
Edited by D. N. Chester. 
Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 


The lessons intended to be conveyed by Mr. 
Chester and his contributors are the administra- 
tive lessons of the last war. Their purpose is 
different from that of the official history of the 
British war economy, by Hancock and Gowing, 
published three years ago, or of the other 
volumes of the official civil histories, some of the 
most important of which have yet to be issued. 
They propose to describe the administration of 
the war economy as it appeared to some of those 
who took part in it. 

Permanent civil servants are debarred from 
participating in a post mortem of this kind; 
which is a pity, for their retrospective comments 
might be both pithy and pungent. Mr. Chester’s 
invitations to contribute, issued under the 
auspices of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, were sent to academic 
economists who entered the government service 
during the war and have since departed from it; 
although one academic historian, Professor Pares, 
appears among them. The range is a little 
narrow; one would like to have heard from some 
of the lawyers, shipowners, and industrialists 
who also shared the administration of the war 
economy. If they enjoyed a less wide view than 
the economic advisers of the War Cabinet, they 
were also more deeply involved in the hour-to- 
hour running of the tremendous war machine 
with which the name of, Mr. Churchill, who 
hates all great economic machines, is likely, by 
an unkind paradox of history, to be forever con- 
nected. The team Mr, Chester has got together 
- is, within these limits, a strong one; the editor 

himself, Professors Robinson, Ford, and Allen, 

Mr. Hugh Weeks, Mr. Richard Stone, and the 

rest of them were certainly in a position during 

the war to know a great deal about the matters 
they discuss here. Sir Richard Hopkins writes an 
introductory note, waving off the fleet, so to 
speak, from the shore. 
If the general effect is a trifle uneven and dis- 
jointed, this is perhaps natural in a collection of 
papers. Mr. Chester’s paper on the central 
_ machinery of economic policy is excellent; well 
informed, critical, and skilful at introducing the 
personal element where it is needed, without 
gossip. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
—or is it really an agreement?—between Sir 
Richard Hopkins and Mr. Chester on the place 
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of academic economists in government ser- 
vice. Sir Richard proposes that they should be 
seconded from the universities to government 
service for five years at a time; Mr. Chester holds 
that the economists in that service during 
the war had ceased to have any independent con- 
tribution to make before that period was up. It 
is a nice point. Professor E. A. G. Robinson 
and Mr. Stone contribute luminous essays on the 
central allocation of resources (as seen from the 
Ministry of Production) and upon the use of 
national income statistics in war time. Professor 
Pares discourses with his usual perception on the 
work of a departmental supply officer, and Pro- 
fessor E. F. Nash is admirably informative on 
food and agricultural prices. Some of the other 
essays, describing special controls, stand the risk 
of being superseded as the monographs of the 
official civil histories see the light. These will 
have the advantage of a complete examination of 
the papers as well as much other information; 
and granting that some witnesses are much better 
than others, it is a considerable gain in obtaining 
a sound judgment to bring all the witnesses into 
court, : 

Contrary to what-one might perhaps expect, a 
direct, concrete, and personal approach to the 
administrative history of the war is rare in these 
papers; the tone of discussion tends to be formal, 
abstract, and a good deal more discreet than the 
obituary columns of The Times. There seems to 
be no literary successor to Keynes among the 
younger generation, or possibly he is reserving 
his comment for another occasion. It is a more 
serious criticism that the business of economic 
control is here discussed in isolation from the 
history of politics and public opinion. Sir 
Richard Hopkins hints that the administrative 
achievements of the war would have been im- 
possible without the revolution in politics and 
above all in national sentiment which war 
brought. There can be little doubt that this is 
true. Yet the book is a distinct addition to the 
literature of what one might call the higher com- 
mand in the economic conduct of war. What we 
want now is what we are hardly likely to get, 
the recollections of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the industrial army; those men 
and women at the far end of the chain of com- 
mand, to whom things so often looked oddly 
different from their appearance in Whitehall. 


Classical Influences on English Poetry 
By J. A. K. Thomson. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


Professor Thomson has designed this book as a 
sequel and illustrative supplement to his earlier 
work on the classical background of English 
literature. He has summarised the achievement of 
the major Greek and Latin poets, indicated, with 
apt quotation, those English writers most directly 
and profoundly influenced by them, and esti- 
mated the extent and nature of the debt incurred. 
Here are ample materials, derived from a famili- 
arity with the literature of three languages, from 
which to assess the vitality and continuity of 
the classical contribution to the evolving tradi- 
tion of English poetry. 

The subject has, of course, immense range and 
innumerable ramifications. Considerations of 
space are no doubt mainly responsible for a 
certain superficiality of treatment and for an 
occasional tendency to rash generalisation. It is 
somewhat disappointing, however, that such a 
book, designed in the first instance for the general 
reader, does not follow the tradition far beyond 
Tennyson, although classical influence on 
modern English poetry is an interesting and re- 
warding study. Despite these shortcomings Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s criticism is, on the whole, 
balanced, informed, and sensible, and he com- 
municates to the reader the enjoyment he has 
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clearly derived from writing this work. The com- 
panion volume dealing with classical influences 
on English prose will be awaited with interest. 


Main Fleet to Singapore 
By Captain Russell Grenfell. 
Faber. 18s. 


In these anxious times, while we build up our’ 
defences, it is fitting that we should be reminded 
not only of our past failures but also of our 
responsibility as citizens to see that they do not 
happen again. This is the motive behind Captain 
Grenfell’s courageous and logical exposition of. 
the policy and events which led to the fall of 
Singapore, and culminated in Great Britain 
losing her grip of the trident of Sea Power which 
she had held so firmly for more than 300 years. 

When Singapore fell, the bewildered British 
people, not for the first time in history, looked 
to the men on the spot for some explanation, 
while the politicians remained silent. Taking 
advantage of a state of public opinion which 
they themselves had encouraged, the Govern- 
ment introduced a device to restrict expenditure 
on the fighting services. The Chiefs of Staff 
were directed to frame their plans for the defence 
of the Empire on the assumption that there 
would be no major war for ten years, and they 
were not freed from this ‘leg iron’ until 1933. 
Meanwhile the people of the Dominions and 
our Colonies in the Far East had been lulled into 
a state of false security by repeated assurances 
that, in the event of war with Japan, the British 
Fleet would hurry to Far Eastern waters for 
their protection. The strength of this fleet re- 
mained an unknown quantity until the ill-fated 
Prince of Wales and Repulse arrived at Singa- | 
pore at the very moment when Japanese troops 
were landing in large numbers on the east coast 
of the Malaya peninsula. , 

An attack on Singapore from the north did 
not come as a surprise to the local military 
commanders, In fact, in 1938 General Dobbie 
had reported that he regarded this ‘as the 
greatest potential danger’, and from then on- 
ward he and his successors pressed continuously 
for an adequate force of aircraft to co-operate 
with the Navy and Army in the defence of 
Malaya. According to Captain Grenfell, the 
men on the spot set their minimum requirement 
at 556 modern aircraft, but at the moment of 
the Japanese landing the British A.O.C. had 
only 141 aircraft of old design, ‘ slow, unhandy, 
and of short range’, to meet the swarms of 
modern aircraft which accompanied the invad- 
ing armies. To add to his difficulties the two 
British capital ships had arrived with no aircraft 
at all, and when Admiral Phillips advanced 
against the enemy transports, no fighter cover 
could be found for him. So the ships sailed to 
their doom, the British aerodromes were quickly 
overrun, and the Japanese were able to bring the 
full strength of their air power unopposed 
against Singapore. 

Captain Grenfell asks, ‘should preference 
have been given to the needs of British. Malaya 
over an adventure into Greece or gifts to Russia 
for which Stalin had not asked and for which 
he gave very little thanks?’ He examines the 
number of fighters expended on these commit- 
ments, and concludes that if they had been sent 
to Malaya nearly 800 fighters could have been 
available for its defence. ‘ Britain’s major loyalty 
was owed to the threatened parts of the British 
Empire, which she had pledged her word to 
defend ’. Captain Grenfell is being wise after the 
event, but that is his privilege as a historian. And 
accepting the facts as presented the reader can 
but conclude that the precious Hurricanes which 
lay crated on Russian wharves might have saved 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse and delayed 
the Japanese advance. 
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Captain Grenfell gives us a vivid description, 
tempered with keen professional knowledge, of 
the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. They 
were the first big naval battles to be fought 
out by aircraft operating from carriers, and the 
conduct of the forces engaged was to some extent 
experimental. The two opposing commanders 
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found themselves faced with a problem which 
has exercised the minds of naval air authorities 
for many years: Is it better to destroy the enemy 
aircraft in the air or the carrier from which 
they operate? The answer would seem to be— 
both. But it is not as easy as all that! 

The American victory at Midway marked the 
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end of Britain’s pre-eminence as a sea power, and 
the beginning of an era where sea-air power 
may decide the fate of nations. The ‘ Welfare 
State’ promises us ‘ security from the cradle to 
the grave’, but Captain Grenfell reminds us 
that the grave may not be far off if we do not 
quickly ‘look to our moat’. 


Catherine Carter. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
Head Against the Wall. By Hervé Bazin. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 
Anywhere Else. By H. J. Kaplan. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


NE of the curious things about modern 

novels is that they seem so very un- 

modern. I have reviewed novels off and 
on for some twenty years and what strikes me 
most forcibly about them is that so many novels 
of 1932 could appear in 1952, and vice versa, 
without evoking any suspicion as to when they 
actually were written. I can only presume that 
fashions in fiction change slowly and that 
originality is the prerogative of the few; so that 
one does not ‘keep in touch’ with The Novel 
by reading many novels, just as we would not 
study The Novel of a hundred years ago by 
reading many novels, but by reading a few of 
the first-class. 

The main changes I observe are physical. 
Prices have risen and production has become 
erratic. It is very sad, for instance, to see flimsy 
casings, or bindings as we say popularly. If 
you look at the inside hinges of your novel 
you will see the outline of the muslin, or mull, 
which holds the pages to the case or cover; 
and you should also see the outline of two 
tapes. Some publishers have discarded the tapes 
altogether. One publisher has also cut his mull 
to two skimpy bits two inches long. But another 
publisher has just issued a novel, not only with 
the full complement of mull, but with four 
tapes, which seems extravagant. I should like to 
hear some publisher or librarian comment on 
these erratic standards in book-production. 

A good example of the unchanging novel is 
Catherine Carter by Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
a Book Society Choice. I expect it is the sort 
of novel that the average bookseller calls a 
good novel: a long, easy story, with un- 
complicated characters and sufficient incident, 
suitable for the rapid reader. The author has 
been writing novels since 1935—-I remember her 
first novel—and she seems to have maintained a 
steady level of competence. What is the level? 
When I come, on line five, to the phrase ‘a 
banked and blazing fire’ I at least know what 
stylistic level we are on; for a banked fire is 
the reverse of a blazing fire. We are likewise on 
familiar ground with the action. It is the story 
of a famous actor, called Sir Henry Peverel, who 
is frankly given some of the characteristics of 
Irving, and of a young actress who falls in love 
with him and marries him. She duly appears 
first in a child part, is promoted to maid, gets 
her chance as understudy, and in the final 
chapter plays Cleopatra to her husband's 
Antony. Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson gives 
this well-worn theme an_ original angle by 
making Peverel so jealous of his colleagues that 
he even suppresses his wife, who tells him so, 
courageously breaks away from his theatre, 
makes her reputation on her own, and forces 
him to have her back as an equal. 

It must be exceedingly difficult to write novels 
about actors or actresses, though it has been 
done—one thinks of The Tragic Muse—since 


one must always depict with sincerity people 


who can only convey sincerity by means of 


artifice. As the novel is itself an artifice the 
thing is more than tricky, and, to achieve any 
surprising effect calls for a nice use of wit or an 
astringent intelligence. Miss Pamela Hansford 
Johnson employs, sentiment rather than wit, and 
very rarely cuts the grease-paint. This indulgent 
method is certainly not in the topical mood. 
Only once is the love-lorn young actress, after a 
wallowing Venetian scene, made to ‘ come off it’, 
when Sir Henry turns up at the Danieli to find 
her with one eye closed from mosquito bites, 
and a face like a boiled pigling. We once hear of 
Sir Henry shaving. There is one mention of a 
kitchen range. This mention of braces and boiler 
is a startling reminder of the general preva- 
lence of buckram. Evidently the Book Society 
knows whom it is catering for. It is not 
primarily catering for connoisseurs of The 
Novel. 

One might well ask, of course, what a writer 
gains by being of his own time. This would 
take us deep. See M. Sartre’s Qu’est-ce que la 
littérature, with its argument that not to be 
‘engaged’ is not to be alive. But see also 
M. Hervé Bazin’s Head Against the Wall, trans- 
lation of La Téte Contre les Murs. This novel 
is written very much in the mood of our time. 
The subject is life in French lunatic asylums, 
and its brutality reminds me of Henry James’ 
remark that the French always ‘have the 
courage of their perceptions’. If they see a 
thing they have the stomach to say it, no matter 
how unkind the thing may be, or how un- 
pleasant. 

One may say that this is in every way a 
modern book, a living book. But it is also a 
terribly oppressive, and depressing, book. More- 
over no effects are gained that could not have 
been gained, perhaps even more impressively, by 
non-fiction, especially if its aim be, as the blurb 
says, ‘to scourge evils’. One may also say that 
it is a reasonable book, a reasoning book; but 
there are times when the famous Cartesianism of 
the French goes so far with reason as to touch 
unreason. Neither Life nor Art is composed of 
pure reason, and if the domestic qualities of 
humour, sweetness, fancy, imagination, lyricism, 
are left out one may arrive at such an extrava- 
gance of cold reason as to make one long for a 
little stupidity of reticence, kindness, indulgence, 
good-humour, decorum (amounting, if neces- 
sary to British perfidy) in arder to preserve 
one’s humanity as well as one’s reason. 

Hervé Bazin scorns all such mitigations. Thus, 
an asylum: ‘No satanism. No drama. Just whim- 
pers. Sparrows scrapping around a cockchafer. 
Nursery squabbles. Few crises. Repulsive eccen- 
tricities, the insanities of decay, musings which 
are not amusing. Degradation, torpor, bestial in- 
sensibility to filth. List slippers wherein rots the 
inactivity of flat feet. Abdication in favour of 
the abdomen. Grandiose demands for petty 
needs. Venial sins: quarrels, petty theft, 
spitting out of phlegm, match-filching, maniacal 
tearing of sheets, tolerance of excrement .. .” 


But my typewriter has grown thin-skinned 
and cannot continue, and the same may 
be true of many readers of the misfortunes of 
Arthur Gérane, a border-line case driven across 
the border by being ‘ put away’. I fail to under- 
stand how a writer who can write with such 
unremitting savagery could also have written 
the engaging Vipére au Poing. The passage 
I have quoted may suggest how excellently the 
book has been translated by Mr. W. J. Strachan. 

Much the most intriguing novel I have come 
upon this week is Anywhere Else, by H. J. 
Kaplan. This is far from being the average 
bookseller’s idea of a good novel, and the average 
reader might find it lacking in action. Its virtues 
are that it is written in good English, if, oddly 
enough from an American, with a faint sugges- 
tion of ‘literary’ style; it has intelligence and a 
touch of wit; it is unusual; it has atmosphere; 
and—I apologise for the phrase—it makes you 
think. The scene is Paris; the hero (he is spoken 
of as ‘our hero’) is an American attending an 
international conference. In the middle of the 
conference he adverts to his marriage, as another 
man might advert to a chronic appendix. Has 
his marriage been a success, and if not why not? 
That evening, and night, he chases this question, 
which has meanwhile formulated itself as 
another question: if he has been about as happy 
as the average man anywhere else, what and 
where is Anywhere Else? It becomes an obsession 
with him to find Anywhere Else, for if he can- 
not find Anywhere Else he is Nothing But, 
that is, he is just himself, with nothing special 
about him, with no special knowledge of life, 
an unbearable thought for a man who is, 
evidently, one of those total Romantics for 
whom, as Rimbaud said, Ja vraie vie est ailleurs. 

The conclusion of this man’s Odyssey takes 
place in an attic, where he lies with an Algerian 
grue, while her lover waits outside the door, 
mad, drunk, or doped, armed with a knife 
to kill them both. If this search after how 
to be more than one is comes to an end only in 
absolute terror, before the perspective of death, 
and if this strikes the reader as woof-woof, 
banal, or sentimental he will either avoid the 
book, or he will enjoy the journey, if not the 
destination. Anywhere Else struck me as a novel 
reflecting a modern mood, in its astringency, 
seriousness, bewilderment, even sentimentality, 
its hopeless trust in reason, its irony, humour, 
ache and angst. I must say, however, that Mr. 
Kaplan is better at monologue than at action, 
and he is not, at least in this novel, inventive. 
And inventiveness is, surely, an essential ele- 
ment of fiction? But I do not think that it is a 
novel which could have been written twenty 
years ago: there was a sense of crisis then—it 
encouraged the metaphysical note in poetry—but 
nothing to the total insecurity of today, which 
tends to produce either escapist novels that we 
find unreal or brutal novels that afford 3 doubt- 
ful pleasure and no respite. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributor: 


TELEVISION 
‘Classified! ’ 


THE CLASSICS—what does the term mean to 
you? Perhaps a poll would record that to eighty 
per cent. it meant the St. Leger, the Oaks, and 
one or two other races. To ten per cent. it meant 
classy books, possibly high-falutin’, about Greeks 
and their nasty ways. The ‘Don’t Knows’ 
would also ‘not have a clue’ unless it meant a 
chain of picture palaces somewhere! 

Like a child sent up the road: to buy the 
Late Extra and returning with a tract or a 
sonnet, B.B.C. Television must expect to be 
cuffed about the head if it devotes time to such 
‘classics’ as ‘ The Sleeping Beauty’ and ‘ King 
John’; cries of ‘ Third Programme’, ‘ Fascism ’, 
and other terms of abuse will surely be heard. 
A critic then, who wearies of the casual halting 
fatuities of the general 
television fare ought to 
be twice grateful for 
something worth criti- 
cism: this fortnight has 
seen at least two whole 
evenings devoted to such 
civilised things as 
Petipa’s ballet and 
Shakespeare’s chronicle. 
‘Not’, I heard someone 
say of the latter, ‘ what 
I would call evening 
entertainment’, which 
meant apparently that 


such stuff would be 
good for an_ instruc- 
tional afternoon, but 


that at night all sane 
persons wished to be 
either on the pier or in 
a cabaret. 

The trouble is that, 
wishing to praise these 
things because they 
aspire, one is floored by 


Adelina de Lara, who played music by Robert 
Schumann in the programme on January 20 
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the incontrovertible fact that/they do 
not make very pungent television. 
Ballet, especially classical ballet, is— 
I cannot persuade myself otherwise— 
an art of the theatre. Filmed ballet 
may be useful as a record; indeed, 
if worked out originally in terms of 
the camera’s own artistic potential, it 
may even aspire to being an art form 
on its own. The art of the cinema 
is essentially that of using a mechani- 
cal eye on something; cheese-mites, 
yachts, speeded-up frost patterns. The 
art of classical ballet is essentially the 
art of delighting the eye of a fixed 
spectator, be he grand duke in the box 
or student in the gallery. It is the 
dancer’s job to project, move, and dis- 
play him or herself, to fill a magical 


Shakespeare’s ‘King John’. Left.to right: Donald 

Wolfit as King John; Roderick Lovell as the Earl 

of Pembroke, Cavan Malone as Prince Henry, and 
Maurice Colbourne as the Earl of Salisbury 


space (the stage) and to beguile the eye with the 


power to defy gravity (elevation) or the speed 
of human muscle movément, until a moment of 
pure poetry or theatrical excitement is distilled. 
With this the cinema has nothing to do. The 
cinema has.its own poetry. It need know nothing 
of the forces of gravity—bodies can float in the 
slowest or the fastest motion through the air 
at will. The eye of the camera is not, like the 
student or the grand duke, fixed. It can be in 
“two places at once’, and can even nip round 
behind and see the ballerina coming off. (So, 
too, could the grand duke, but that js not the 
point I am making!) 

But the television camera is yet another 
animal. It has not this freedom; it must, for 
instance, record the force of gravity, and the 
true speed of the dancer on the floors at Lime 
Grove, even as it records the somewhat dissimilar 


-elegancies of rugby at Twickenham or tennis at 


Wimbledon. Its licence is strictly qualified: yet 
it can add something unique of its own, some- 
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“The Sleeping Beauty’: Lycette Darsonyal and_ 
Harold Turner in the ballet televised on January 11 


thing which will perhaps compensate for the lack 
of colour (as yet) and perspective (for, let us 
face it, quite literally, the excitement of a long 
passage of échappées as seen by our grand. duke 
cannot be reproduced for us screen-watchers 
merely by letting the ballerina recede from the 
camera; we do not ‘ feel’ the space she traverses 
in the same way at all). But the question is: how 
much should a television producer do? Christian 
Simpson, who is, I think, a true artist besides 
really knowing and caring about the thing he 


_lays hands on, tried of course to find the artist’s 


point of view—with some success. Yet what risks 
are run, with a classic. Sometimes the attempt to» 
help the ballet project itself caused the sort of 
irritation that a re-scored ‘ Messiah’ gives us, 
or a familiar hymn tune with fancy harmonies 
added. To cut from one view to another in 
ballet (and often in a play, too) can be as damag- 
ing as it would be suddenly, in the manner of a 
cinema organist, to switch Bach’s air on the 
G string from vox angelica to Chinese Fiddle. 
Mr. Simpson did nothing like this. Several times 
indeed he brought off a dazzlingly successful 
stroke, matching vision and music and the ex- 
citement of the choreography; even at its most 
dubious the evening had quite as many good - 
tries as in a rugby international. But I still think 
it will be a long time before television can do 
for ballet what radio, even in its cat’s whisker 
stage, could do for opera. 

Meanwhile it is very interesting for musicians 
to see as well as hear Adelina de Lara and so 
reach out a hand across the years to Robert 
Schumann whose music she played. 

Cutting in the prompt book sense, as in the 
film man’s jargon, comes up as a major problem 
with Shakespeare again. In Stephen Harrison’s 
painstaking ‘King John’ we had cuts of all 
sorts: in transmission (sad), in text (expected), in 
poetic flow and excitement (strange and perhaps 
inevitable, in spite of the potent cast, for things 
must be scaled down for television’s intimacy). 
But in the cuts from one angle of vision to 
another which can ruin Shakespeare and fatally. 
distract us, much tact was exercised. One could 
follow with the ear first, always the important 
thing in Shakespeare; using the eye only to 
‘check up on’ situation and add a detail here 
and there. Some of the colloquies in close-up 
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- were highly effective; or more so than the 


cramped scenes of state and confrontations of 
kings and prelates. Donald Wolfit was often 
splendid; Sonia Dresdel, a cautious Constance, 
holding back too much in her ‘great griefs’. 
Joseph O’Conor and Richard Bebb, too, made a 
mark. All in all, they and we came well out of 
the ordeal, and at least little Arthur’s injunction 
*O spare mine eyes’ had been laid to heart. The 
visual part of it didn’t spoil it. Scant praise, I 
fear. 
Purtre Hopg-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Greeks and Trojans 


AT THE MOMENT we seem to be receiving the 
freedom of Troy. Presently, ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ will be mockingly on the air, with the 
high contention over Argive Helen turned to 
“cormorant war’. Last week we had in one 
programme two Greek-and-Trojan plays, the 
first by Patric Dickinson, the second by an 
American, Archibald MacLeish. In Dickinson’s 
revived transcription, ‘The Wall of Troy "5 
where the major incidents are Homeric, those of 
the third book of the Iliad, the struggle has still 
far to go, though at the last the children—a 
touching invention here—trust fondly in the 
morrow. In MacLeish’s less compelling epilogue- 
piece, ‘ The Trojan Horse’, the fatal stratagem 
is on the brink of success: 

Who rides the horse that has no rider? 

No other hand shall burn Troy. 

With every new treatment of the Greeks and 
Trojans, it grows harder to summon them from 
the shades, to persuade us that this person or 
that is indeed Hector or Menelaus or Helen’s 
Paris. So often now the names are mere labels, 
coffin-plates. That is one reason why ‘ The Wall 
of Troy’ is heartening. Patric Dickinson creates 
freshly. He is a poet who accepts nothing at two 
or three removes. Always he sees with his own 
eyes and enables us to see as well: his Trojan 
play continues to rise sharply before me, like 
Troy's wall black against the sunset, where 
MacLeish’s is already hazed, disintegrating. 
Certainly, during ‘ The Wall of Troy’, we could 
see, and, seeing, believe. I noticed how the idea 
of sight recurs throughout the play. For 
example: ‘Why do we close dead eyes?’ asks 


Helen (Catherine Salkeld), ‘How do we know 


they’re not seeing still?’ The play (Home), 
many-textured, vivid, was produced fittingly by 
Peter Watts, who did the same service for 
MacLeish’s tale of the ‘monstrous, staring, 
swollen image’ that would end the long fight 
for Troy; Joan Hart’s Cassandra had a power- 
ful moment. 

The fight in ‘ The Goshawk’ (Third) was a 
tug-of-war between Greek and Greek, between 
bird and the man bent upon mastering it. With- 
out Roger Livesey’s warm, soothing voice, like 
a honey-soaked waffle, the feature might have 
been merely tiresome. In the event, it was a 
curiosity, though some may find it difficult to 
imagine why T. H. White’s book should have 
been adapted: it is, in no sense, ‘ good radio’. 
During its forty-five minutes I was interested 
less in the detail of the taming than in the 
choice of Shakespearean extracts with which Mr. 
Livesey killed time during his monologues, those 
long watches in the barn. 

Eugene O’Neill’s ‘ Ah, Wilderness! ’ (Third), 
some distance from the ringing plains of windy 
Troy, is not one of his strong-man, muscle- 
flexing feats, but an excursion into his boyhood, 
a strange interlude in the O’Neill canon and 
here agreeably acted. It is early yet to say much 
about the gradually developing Dickens serials, 
‘Oliver Twist’ (Home) and ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities’? (Light). In the first of these Wilfrid 
Downing is an appealing Oliver: no more 
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suitable epithet. He is now in the hands of 
Fagin. Donald Wolfit’s Sydney Carton has 
arrived in the second play: we knew, as we 
listened to the slurring voice (‘I am a disap- 
pointed drudge, sir; I care for no man on earth, 
and no man cares for me’) that the actor would 
be able to cope with this show-piece as far as 
the guillotine itself. 

You cannot move among the serials without 
calling on ‘Mrs. Dale’s Diary’ (Light). I went 
round one afternoon just as Mrs. Morgan was 
asking, ‘ Whatever’s going on out front?’ 
Apparently Mrs. Mountford was converting her 
place into flats. Not much other news. Gwen is 
back from Wales, and Stan and Bob have to 
break dates with Marleen and Elaine. To listen 
to the ‘ Diary’ now and then is like eavesdrop- 
ping in the Tube; but, of course, regular 
Dalespeople know the end of every tale—except 
the end of the ‘ Diary’ itself which will coincide 
approximately with Judgment Day: it is radio’s 
most amiable piece of ribbon development. The 
cast (I noticed Grace Allardyce’s Mrs. Morgan) 
work—to mint a phrase—like Trojans. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
| Don’t Think 


“Can AUTOMATIC CALCULATING MACHINES Be 
Said to Think?’ If they can, then what can 
they be thinking of the discussion which took 
place on the Third Programme at the beginning 
of last week between two mathematicians, a pro- 
fessor of neuro-surgery (all three of them 
Fellows of the Royal Society) and a Fellow, of 
King’s College, Cambridge? It would be inter- 
esting to know. We have no right to assume 
that they would all take an identical view of 
the proceedings, for were they to do so on a 
question as complicated as this, they would 
brand themselves as mere automata. It is pro- 
bable, however, that they would agree in con- 
sidering themselves highly flattered, from which 
conclusion they would derive no pleasure, since 
they lack an emotional outfit. If we assume, 
then, that the machines expressed various 
opinions (guwot machinae tot sententide), ought 
we not to be able to submit each of these to 
each machine and so get a mechanical argument 
going? It would be too much to hope that by 
continuing the process we would eventually 
arrive at a clear-cut conclusion, since this is the 
exception even in discussions among human 
beings. Some of the machines would. probably 
go off the rails and cease to function rationally, 
precisely as their human brothers do on the 
B.B.C. and elsewhere. 

I find it difficult to banish from my mind a 
conviction of the absurdity of this question, but 
I am sure it is useful to do so from time to time 
because, although we shall reach no conclusion, 
we shall at least do some mental spring-cleaning 
in the course of our argument. The moment I 
begin to try to put my conviction into rational 
terms the extreme vagueness of the words I am 
forced to use becomes apparent. It was evident, 
for instance, at the outset of this discussion that 
no headway could be made until some sort of 
shape was imposed on the word think. There- 
upon the work of clarification began and in fact 
this task monopolised the whole discussion, so 
that, although I listened with great interest and 
attention, I cannot declare what answer was 
given to the question, although an implication 
seemed to emerge that the automatic calculating 
machine is probably more closely related to the 
bicycle than to its rider. 

The truth is that it is not possible, in this 
case, to carry Clarification very far because the 
word think will not be accurately defined until 
the scientists can describe neatly and completely 
what happens when we think. Only when they 
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have done so shall we be able to settle the hash 
of the automatic calculating machine. Mean- 
while, is not the question proposed by ‘this 
programme a meaningless one? It seems so, for 
if we don’t know what we mean by think, 
evidently we can never prove whether or not 
this machine thinks (though—between ourselves 
—I know perfectly well, and so do you, that it 
doesn’t). Nevertheless, the ridiculous question 
called forth a most interesting discussion—a dis- 
cussion that carried us not an inch nearer our 
destination, but threw out, in its course, a 
variety of fascinating and fruitful by-products. 

It was good to hear readings by Anne Cullen 
and Robert Speaight from Coventry Patmore’s 
“The Angel in the House’, selected and intro- 
duced by Derek Patmore. They lasted half an 
hour and so were little more than a mere sample 
of the poem, but it was a sample wisely chosen 
to display the remarkable beauty and skill of 
the verse without entirely suppressing the bread- 
and-butter, tea-table element which has proved 
a stumbling-block to many. I hope this reading 
will be followed by another from the wonder- 
ful series of odes called ‘The Unknown Eros’ 
which sets Patmore among the greatest of the 
Victorians. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Enter Haydn 


IT WOULD BE UNFAIR to say that Haydn has 
been unduly neglected in broadcast - pro- 
grammes. One remembers a complete series of 
the Quartets, which continue to appear in one 
or other of the programmes almost every week. 
And there have been performances of other 
chamber-music and choral works, and even, I 
think, an opera. But it would not be unfair to 
say that the main avenue of Haydn’s achieve- 
ment remains largely unexplored. With part of 
it, where the trees are of the greatest height and 
spread, we have been made thoroughly familiar. 
But the greater part further down the vista, 
where from a distance each tree looks very 
like its neighbour and of no great significance 
at that, has hardly been visited. 

In this the B.B.C. is not guilty of a culpable 
neglect. It has had to let composers take their 
turn, and allow time for the preparation of 
performances and of us listeners as well. The 
Head of Music cannot wave a wand and say: 
“Let there be Haydn Symphonies!’ Such a 
command would not produce a sudden spate of 
conductors and orchestras with Nos. 1 to 104 
suddenly at their finger-tips. And of all famous 
compositions, the early symphonies are, as 
Tovey pointed out, the least accessible. The 
lack of published scores is, though very slowly, 
being remedied by the Haydn Society’s com- 
plete edition, and the gramophone companies 
have been venturing into the unknown. The 
Symphony in E flat (The Philosopher) has just 
been recorded for Parlophone by the enterprising 
Mr. Haas and his Baroque Ensemble. And now 
the Third Programme is setting about the task 
of reducing this sphere of ignorance in earnest. 

The. new series was prefaced by two illus- 
trated lectures by Dr. Robert Simpson, who 
evidently has made a thorough study of Haydn’s 
Symphonies and knows the scores inside out. 
Whether his method of dispensing this know- 
ledge to his audience was the best for the pur- 
pose is questionable. He seemed to me to pack 
too much detail into this necessarily hurried 
survey of the first sixty or so symphonies, with 
the result that at the end one had no clear 
idea of what he considered the essentials of 
Haydn’s symphonic style. It was all rather like 
one of those tours through Italy with which 
the travel agencies tempt our frost-bound minds 
at this time of year—tours that whisk you from 
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Rome to Florence (lunch at Assisi) and on to 
Venice with hardly a moment to look at any- 
thing, much less to take it in. This may seem 
ungracious to a thoughtful lecturer, who had 
obviously taken immense pains in the prepara- 
tion of his talks and who was ably supported 
by the London Chamber Orchestra under Mr. 
Bernard. But I could not help wishing that 
Dr. Simpson had treated us to more in the style 
of his final remarks which did get down for a 
moment to the roots of Haydn’s greatness. 
Oddly enough Mr. Seiber, with a far more 
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formidable subject, managed to shed more light 
upon the twelve-note system. Elsewhere in our 
studies of Schénberg we progressed from a 
second hearing of the ‘Gurrelieder’ to the 
Klavierstiicke and music by his pupils, Webern 
and Berg. The second of the three pianoforte 
pieces is a fascinating study in texture, but isn’t 
its base suspiciously like an old tonic-and- 
dominant accompaniment? At least it served to 
keep my ear, still at a loss to find cogency in 
the other two pieces, on the tonal rails. 

We may leave ‘Wozzeck’, from which the 


SS ay 


Suite was played on Saturday, till after the 
full performance of the opera. In the same 
programme the Scottish National Orchestra 
played Mahler’s Fourth Symphony with a 
brilliance in every department which reflects 
enormous credit on Mr. Susskind’s training of 
this lately reorganised band. The strings could 
perhaps do with less vibrato and I did not 
think the conductor quite had the feel, as one 
says of a horse’s mouth, of Mahler’s rhythms 
in the first movement. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


The Music of Constant Lambert 


Programmes of Lambert’s works 


ONSTANT LAMBERT’S two first 

ballets the composer played to me him- 

self soon after their writing, he nimbly 

and vividly at the piano and I with 
a full score; the incident bears as bright an 
image in my mind as if it had happened 
yesterday, not as long as a generation ago. How 
much one’s later and continually growing know- 
ledge of his music has contributed to the 
vignette, none—certainly not I—can tell. But 
turning the pages of the piano scores of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ and ‘Pomona’ a week back, I was 
amazed to find how many of the seeds that later 
blossomed into full splendour showed their first 
green shoots at this early date in his life. 

The path of a publisher’s reader often lies 
across long, sandy stretches of desert; the arrival 
of Lambert’s manuscripts in my then office 
provided a welcome oasis. Here was fresh 
spring-water indeed !—here was a new jocosity, 
a youthful laughter that rang true! The vitality 
and rhythmic vigour differed in an extreme 
degree from the conventional scherzo of the 
schools. One thinks (perhaps only now?) of 
Evelyn Waugh’s prose without its slightly 
unpleasant flavour, of a lighter-hearted Chester- 
ton, of a younger Osbert Sitwell shorn of his 
impressiveness. The limpidity of the texture of 
this music was one of its most striking originali- 
ties, for this was no French water-colour or 
impressionist sketch. The counterpoint was real 
and not academic, the tonal basis was arrived at 
through counterpoint and not through harmony, 
and each of the lines of the drawing had the 
firm cleanliness of a Caran d’Ache. The com- 
poser showed even thus early an interest in 
abstract pattern for its own sake. No thought of 
reaction against Wagner or Brahms or Stanford 
or anything else entered one’s head, for this 
new music was as positive as an interlaced steel 
girder. The picture of Purcell, on the other 
hand, most certainly came before the mind’s eye. 

‘Precocious’ is not the word for the young 
Lambert: he was adult-minded at twenty, and 
from all accounts also as a schoolboy. He seemed 
to be born with knowledge; all his life his quick 
humour was informed and allusive. Already 
early, he was aware. The interesting thing is that 
as that young-grown mind expanded and 
developed, it never lost the qualities of freshness 
and youth in music which it at first displayed. 
‘Horoscope’ (1938) is a kind of synthesis of 
Lambert’s qualities—no more, I beg, than an 
epitome of him. The abstract thinker appears in 
the ‘ Prelude’, which is.an exact palindrome in 
music. The ‘Dance for the Followers of Leo’ 
shows the best of his rhythmic persistence, that 
for ‘The Followers of Virgo’ his rare limpidity. 
Strength and lyrical grace are contrastingly 
personified in first the Man’s and then the 
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will be broadcast at 6.45 p.m. on Tuesday, 


Wednesday, January 30 (Third) 


Woman’s Variation. ‘Valse for the Gemini’ 
gives us a more complex view of the composer: 
here is the conductor with a genius for ‘light 
music’, The ‘Pas de Deux’ is romantic; the 
“Invocation to the Moon’ has a great sense 
of stillness. The whole is first-class theatre. 
The word ‘quality’ suggests itself as one 
thinks across the pages of Lambert’s scores. But 
‘quality’ has in music the specialised sense of 
‘timbre’ or ‘tone colour’, whereas I want to 
use it partly in the Aristotelian sense of distinc- 
tive excellence and more in the painter’s sense 
of purity of colour, of delight in texture, of 
genius for paint: it is present, on the other 
hand, in every bar of Lambert’s music. 
‘Horoscope’ is deficient in one ingredient of 
Lambert’s mind—his sense of the past. His was 
the artist’s and not the scholar’s attitude to 
history; for him, instinctively, art was a living 
process, not a progress spun out in time or a 
series of consecutive and interdependent events, 
but a general contemporaneous contribution of 
great works into the common stock. Lambert 
had a strongly present sense of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean period; the poets and composers 


of the Shakespearean age lived with him, nowa- . 


days. It is this friendship (almost) with ‘ souls 
of poets dead and gone’ that made Lambert’s 
re-creation of Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen’ and his 
setting of Thomas Nashe’s ‘ Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament’ into such vital works of art. 

In the latter, the rondo burlesca, ‘ King Pest ’, 
for orchestra, is followed by the magnificent 
setting, as an accompanied vocal sarabande, of 
Nashe’s ‘ Adieu! Farewell Earth’s bliss’. Here 
the special ‘ quality’ that Lambert could create 
reaches its highest point of expression. 

Somewhat as in Delius’ music ‘On Hearing 
the First-Cuckoo in Spring’ stands in relation 
to the ‘Song of High Hills’ or ‘ Appalachia’, 
Lambert’s Dirge from ‘Cymbeline’ stands 
alongside ‘Summer’s Last Will’. The exquisite 
nostalgia, the deep sense of sorrow is there, but 
refined, scaled down to a more delicate design. 
This short song for baritone, male chorus, and 
strings lacks none of the poignancy of the Nashe 
setting; the details are sharper, as they should 
be in a miniature. The mixture of emotion and 
disillusionment that followed the first world 
war—‘ the war to end wars ’—produced a flavour 
of its own, of which this is a prime sample. One 
may hear in this part-song an echo of the voice 
of Peter Warlock at his best—one may descry 
the figure of Bernard. van Dieren, whose 
“Chinese Symphony’ Lambert conducted with 
deep understanding. 

The rhythmic, patterned side of Lambert’s 
mind developed through a sharpening of his in- 
tellect as the years went on and through an increase 
in his native wit and detestation of the solemn. 
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Shams of any kind were anathema to Lambert, 
and among them he included music that tended 
towards the pompous and the vacuously solemn. 
In ‘Music for Orchestra’ (1927) the composer 
rid himself of all extra-musical associations; no 
visual aid even was allowed to tamper with his 
purely musical thought. The work is an expres- 
sion of the absolute in sound, a deliberate essay 
in orchestral thought on a large scale. The 
counterpoint, all through the work, is both 
living and life-giving. A similar absoluteness of 
thought is taken many steps farther in the Piano 
Sonata (1928-29), for here orchestral colour is 
discarded and the piano is treated as a cold ‘ box 
of dominoes’. It is an intellectual achievement 
of rare interest; Lambert himself set more store 
by the Sonata than by his more popular works. 
That the Piano Sonata is remote emotionally 
few would deny, but its neglect in a world sup- 
posedly interested in ‘rhythm’ for its own sake 
is strange. ‘Music for Orchestra’ is an un- 
fashionable title for English people; I have 
always found that those who could be induced 
on its rare performances to listen to the piece 
liked it. ; 

Something of a fusion between Lambert the 
absolute thinker and Lambert the nostalgic poet 
is to be found in the Piano Concerto dated 
“Marseille-London, 1930-31’. It seems likely 
that a closer fusion, and one taking in other 
aspects of Lambert’s many-sided mind, is to be 
found in his last work, the ballet ‘ Tiresias’; 
circumstances (not all my own) have prevented 
me so far from seeing, hearing, and studying 
the work. The Concerto is laid out for solo 
piano and nine players, the only strings required 
being a cello and double-bass. It was thought of 
as possibly being played at a performance of 
Walton’s ‘Facade’ Entertainment, at the 
premiere of which Lambert was one of the two: 
reciters through a megaphone. The dedication, 
“to the memory of Philip Heseltine’, is of 
importance, for there is a strong feeling of a 
dirge about much of the music, despite its per- 
cussiveness and rhythmic excitement. 

Lambert, like his English predecessors, 
spent his working life as a music-lover, a pro- 
vider of music not only out of his original 
thoughts but- as a conductor, an editor, a 
presenter-in-chief. His output as a composer 
was small in comparison with that of many 
masters who lived in less crowded periods; on 
the other hand, there is extremely little dead 
wood in Lambert’s music that can (perhaps has 
to) be cut away before one comes to the genuine 
and solid timber—a thing that cannot be said 
of all the accepted classics! In the end, it is 
that painter’s word ‘quality’ that counts; 
Lambert possessed command of it in supreme 
degree, \ 
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Broadcast Recipes for the Housewife 


: CALF’S HEAD 


THE INGREDIENTS FOR calf’s head with vinaigrette 
sauce are: / 

1 calf’s head complete with the tongue and the 

brains, chopped-open by the butcher. 

For the stock in which to cook the head: 

1 large onion 
1 bay leaf 
2 sticks of celery 
_ 2 carrots 
the juice of half a lemon 
bacon rinds\ 
salt and black pepper 
1 teaspoon of mixed pickling spices 
To make the sauce: 
1 small gherkin 
2 tablespoons of finely chopped raw onion 
1 tablespoon of chopped capers 
3 tablespoons of coarsely chopped fresh parsley 
1 tablespoon ‘of olive oil 
2 tablespoons of vinegar 
1 teaspoon of sugar 
salt and black pepper 

Soak the head for two hours in cold water. 
During the last hour of its soaking, put the 
~ onion, bay leaf, celery, carrots, bacon rinds, salt, 

pepper, pickling spices, and lemon juice into a 
- very large pan, and nearly fill it with water. 
Bring this to the boil and then let it simmer, 
with the lid off, for half an hour. 

Take the head out of soak and remove the 
brains; put these to soak again in some luke- 
warm water. Put the head into the pan of stock, 
which must be brought up to the boil, as quickly 
as possible. Let it boil fairly hard for ten 
minutes, and then remove the scum. Put the 
lid’ on now, adjust the heat, and let the head 
simmer for two to three hours, depending on 
its size. 

While the head is cooking, chop the onion, 
parsley, capers, and gherkin. Put the oil and 
vinegar in the bowl from which the vinaigrette 

sauce will be served, and keep it in a warm 
place. At the end of two hours, test the flesh 
on the calf’s head with a fork. If it comes 
away from the bone quite easily, take the head 
out of the pan. Leave the stock simmering and 
drop the brains into it. Let them poach gently, 
with the lid off, for about twenty minutes. 

While the brains are cooking, take the meat 


off the bones of the head and cut it into neat 
pieces. Put these into an earthenware casserole. 
Then skin the tongue, and cut it, too, into neat 
Pieces and put them in the casserole with the 
meat: Take about a half-pint of the stock from 
the pan and pour it through a strainer into 
the casserole. Taste it for seasoning. Put the 
casserole into a very low oven to keep hot—not 
to cook. 

By this time the brains should be ready. 
Take them out of the stock and remove the 
fine outer skin which surrounds them. Then 
put them into the sauce bowl containing 
the oil and vinegar, and beat them all_ together 
until the sauce is smooth and the consistency 
of cream. At this stage stir in the chopped 
onion, gherkin, capers, and parsley. Taste the 
sauce for seasoning and add the sugar, a little 
salt, and some freshly ground black pepper. 
Keep the sauce warm. 

It is ready now to serve. Be sure that there is 
some of the tongue with each helping; and give 
a large spoonful of the vinaigrette sauce on top 
of the meat. : 

PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


STEAMED CARAMEL PUDDING 


The foundation of this pudding is cake-crumbs 
“but, if you do not happen to have any stale 
cake, bread-crumbs will make a good substitute. 
Here is the recipe: 
6 oz. of cake-crumbs 
1 egg 
% pint of milk 
2 oz. of chopped dates 
1 oz. of chopped nuts, if liked 
4 cup of water 
_ 12 lumps of sugar 
Put the cake-crumbs into a bow], add the dried 
fruit and nuts. Make the caramel by boiling the 
lumps of sugar with the water. Boil until it is 
a rich, golden brown. Remove the caramel 
from the heat and stir in the milk. (I should 
warn you here that the boiling caramel forms a 
hard lump when you first add the milk. Do not 
be alarmed at this, as it quickly blends with the 
milk, as you stir). Beat the egg next and add 
it to the cake-crumbs. Pour in the milk and 
caramel mixture, and mix it all well together. 


for the caramel 


Pour the mixture into a greased basin, and cover 
with greased paper. Steam for 14 hours, turn 
out, and serve with custard. 

BETTy GRIGGS 


YORKSHIRE SAVOURY PUDDING 


This pudding is a good accompaniment to @ 
very little meat, and it is a good way of capitalis- 
ing stale bread. The ingredients are: 
4 Ib. of onions 
lb. of stale bread 
oz. of suet 
1 egg 

2 tablespoons of oatmeal 

1 dessertspoon of sage or mixed herbs 

salt and pepper to taste 
Soak the bread for about an hour; chop the 
suet and onions; beat the egg. Drain the bread 
but do not squeeze it dry. Mix the bread and 
mixture of suet and onions, adding the herbs 
and oatmeal. Place in a baking tin about eight- 
inches square. Bake for about an hour, and serve 
with potatoes and gravy. GERALD ASH 
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Notes on Contributors 


ROBERT GUILLAIN (page 123): 
editor of Le Monde 

FRANCESCA WILSON (page 126): formerly prin- 
cipal welfare officer of Unrra; author of 
In the Margins of Chaos and ‘The Aftermath 

R. H. S. CrRoSSMAN (page 131): M.P. (Labour) 
for Coventry East since 1945; assistant editor 
of the New Statesman; Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford, 1930-1937; author of 
Plato Today; Palestine Mission, etc. 

GEOFFREY MURE (page 132): Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, since 1947; author of 
Aristotle; A Study of Hegel’s Logic, etc. 

Le Roux SmitTH Le Roux (page 136); Deputy 
Keeper of the Tate Gallery; formerly Pro- 
fessor of Art at Cape Town 

NORMAN NICHOLSON (page 138): author of 
H. G. Wells (a critical study); Cumberland 
and Westmorland; Five Rivers (poems), etc. 

Rev. RONALD GREGOR SMITH (page 142); 
managing director and editor of the Student 
Christian Movement Press; translator of 
three of Martin Buber’s works 
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Crossword No. 1,134. 


Uneven Seales. 


By W. McNaught 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 


£ 


30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, January 31 


CLUES 

ACROSS Down 
1. A(B+C) 1. G+N 
3. C+D-+E 2. L+M+P 
4. D+F : 3. EQ 
6. GHK 5. M+P 
8. A?+H 7. BGP? 
10. L+M 8. ER 
11. BH(A+G) 9. (A+S)? 
13. D+L+N 11. D+N 
14. P2 12.1 —S 


In the square are to be written eighteen different 
numbers of two or more digits, across and down, 


that do not contain the figure 0. There is no 
solution in the scale of 10. The solution required is 
correct in the scales of 9 and 11. In each scale the 
clue letters stand for seventeen different positive 
integers, none of which is 1. 


Solution of No. 1,132 


Oe 


Prizewinners: Ist 
prize: J. D. Hay- 
hurst (Heston); 
2nd prize: E. F: 
French (Brightling- 
sea); 3rd prize: 
W. Purbrick (Wal- 
lington) 


ZS 


NOTES 
The order in which the clues were given was as follows: 
AB 2. 65255 Asp AZ) 1 97s Br a0; 16447, 2435-88, 
5024, 215 20, 195° 225235 5275, 29, 305° 263-28; 25; 
34. 


1. A tort (anag.). 12. Anu-ra. 7. A-non-a. 10. (H)eroes. 
18. Eur(o)pe. 13. (T)racer. 27. Stu(pi)ds. 28. Dewfan)-ed. 
32. Hough(ton). 33. Queen Elizabeth’s Speech to Parliament. 
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Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE! 


NO matter what your position or | y PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


prospects, a University Degree is 
UNIVERSITY 


a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
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Be a Master] 
of English |. 


You are judged by the sii you speak 
and write, 

Improve your English Re ay" by post 
—the Regent way. Many: students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
able improvement within a few hours. 


"WORD MASTERY’ 


| —and a 15-Minute Test | 


Tuition by post for- 
London University DEGREES 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. Since 1887 U.C.C. 
has provided specially planned home study courses for the required examinations, 
normally-Entrance (Matriculation), Intermediate and Final, in Arts, Science, 
Economics, Commerce, Laws, etc. Under certain conditions two examinations 
only are now necessary. The College is an Educational Trust, with a staff 
of highly qualified graduate Tutors. Moderate ‘fees; instalments if desired. 
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56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Send fede opie Abe tee 


Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 


attending lectures, It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations. 


You can prepare for these AT HOME 
AND IN LEISURE HOURS with the ex- 
perienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staft.of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall courses have enabled 
hundreds of men and women to 
obtain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening 
their outlook, and raising their 
status. 


Write for Prospectus 


(saying if your preference is for Arts, Science, 
Economics, Law or Theology) to C, D. Parker, 


15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery"’ (an informative prospectus). 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL. : 
_& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL,B.; and other external i 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert posta) tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non- -exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 


More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


7 


Guarantee of Coaching until] Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to thé Secretary (D1/1), 


M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, 
OXFORD 


: ST. ALBANS” 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., Londons E.C.4. 


POST a letter in London today, it will reach Glasgow by the Don’t forget! 


morning — carried by rail and sorted on the way. the | 
- i R E | British Railways carry more than 7,500 million letters and Break- 
& 214 million postal parcels every year. And this is only a small part point 
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of their seven-day-a-week job keeping Britain’s vital lifelines open. : is 
Your daily foodstuffs, your household needs, the raw materials and | 


finished products of industry, the diverse needs of nearly a thousand — Chg + han PRG 


stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


~ Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fenéing, horticulture, aerials, ete. 


55/- ver mile Ll ae 20/- 


carriage nie: 
Immediate delivery.. Send for free sample. 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


{Re | The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers million passengers a year - «are all being handled despite a. severe 
—for every Fire Risk : 
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the World 
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